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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Literary Gaxette Office, August 7, 1841. 
“Tue lapse of time, which occasions changes in all 
things, has, from circumstances of a private nature, 
led to the purchase of the entire copyright of the 
Literary Gazette by the gentleman who has been the 
sole Editor and part proprietor from its commencement. 


a paragraph in the Literary Gazette, and never an 
opinion or criticism, in the various branches they have 
undertaken, which is not derived from the mature 
judgment of several of the greatest men who adorn our 
age and country. ‘To this we pointed in our former 
notice; and we are happy in being able to aftirm, that 
for articles of scholarship, literature, professional in- 


terest and practical inquiry, chemical hanical, or 





phil 
i 





Though he has exercised a despotic and ind dent 
control over its literature during all that period, it has 
been difficult to disabuse the public of a certain degree 
of beliefin interested and inimical misrepresentations,— 
that, being i with t publishers, it was 
sometimes biased in its views by prepossessions in their 
favour. There was not a particle of truth in this in- 
dustriously circulated rumour ; but it had, like all often- 
repeated falsehoods, a partial effect, which we take this 
opportunity to remove for ever, since the Literary 
Gazette is now entirely unconnected with ‘the trade.’ 

‘With so largely increased a stake in its prosperity, 
the Editor begs leave to say that he will earnestly 
endeavour to infuse fresh spirit and vigour into its 
pages; will associate new and able allies in its various 
departments, and spare neither Jabour nor cost in 
making it worthy of general approbation. But to the 
numerous friends which it has made, and the multi- 
tude whom it has brought forward and served in litera- 
ture, in the arts, in the sciences, and in other refined 
and inteJlectual pursuits, he would add, that no com- 
bined effort and expense are so effectual in producing 
exccllence, as the assistance and co-operation of indi- 
viduals who will think it worth while to communicate 
even the smallest articles of information upon the sub- 
jects embraced by the publication. Such aid he re- 
spectfully and cordially invites from his personal well- 
wishers, and from those who have been the well-wishers 
of the Gazette to the present day. Even already, within 
a few weeks, it has experienced the benefit of this feel- 
ing in a singular increase of circulation ; and this cheer- 
ing prospect will further animate the exertions to render 
it still more deserving of support and patronage. 

“For the present, we need not trespass beyond this 
brief announcement of the alteration in the copyright 
which has taken place, and conclude by hearty thanks 
to all who have hitherto been our friends.”* 





Literary Gazette Office, Dec. 18, 1841. No. 1300. 
The above public intimation appeared first in the 
Literary Gazette of the 7th of August; but our readers 
may well believe that within the brief period that had 
passed since Midsummer, we had enjoyed but little time 
to put our best intentions in practice. Since then 
they have been gradually unfolding themselves in our 


pages; till now, at Christmas, and with the view of | 


commencing a new year, we are bold to state, on the 
experience of thirteen hundred weeks to guide us, 
that we have pleted the arrang ts to give full 
effect to our plan in such a manner as never was con- 
templated by any British literary and scientific pcrio- 
dical. We wish it to be understood, that, embracing a 
wide field of information, in all that intelligent minds 
seek to know for their pleasure and improvement, our 
efforts are anxiously directed to the communication of 
what is new and useful in the most condensed and fa- 
miliar way. But, however brief and popularised, in 
order to be acceptable to many classes, there is hardly 








* We have resolved hercafter to receive respectable 
Advertisements of a miscellaneous character; and to 
make room for them, and the additional and original 
matter contemplated among our improvements, we shall 
print extra half sheets whenever they are necessary : 
our first appeared with No, 1282, 


phical, in every sheet we publish, we may claim 
an authority, from the characters of the coadjutors 
whose aid we have been fortunate enough to secure, 
such as cannot be surpassed in Europe. ‘Truth, facts, 
and high unbiased decision, in the plainest and shortest 
language, fulfil our ideal of a Journal to deserve general 

fid and encourag » and such we have en- 
deavoured to make the Literary Gazette. 

Nor have we even so far acted in this spirit without 
meeting our reward. The Gazette (it must be confessed 
rather supine in its trade or business details for some 
few years) has recently added very considerably to its cir- 
culation,—has not ceased to increase, and is increasing. 
With its first No. for 1842(a double one—to be repeated 
whenever necessary) we look to a Jarge addition; and 
have only to repeat, that we rély on those who ought 
to be, singly and individually, its friends, for their 
remembrance and aid in this seasonable manifesta- 
tion. It has been most gratifying to our feelings, per- 
sonally, after so long a term-spent in zealous endea- 
vours to promote the interests of authors and literature, 
of artists and the arts, of scientific men and the sciences, 
that no sooner was the change of property in the Gazelle 
merely whispered about in their respective circles than 
many of them became our subscribers; and accompa- 
nied by expressions of esteem, and, may we say, com- 
pliments for services, which have tenfold repaid all that 
human exertion could perform. 

We shall address the same invitation to very many 
old friends, who in this busy life are yet unaware of the 
circumstances to which we have alluded, as well as to 
the world in general. If to supply a complete fund 
of intellectual cultivation, touching all the topics that 
engross the stirring faculties and mark the rapid pro- 
gress of our day, is worthy to be the ambitious aim of 
a Journal like ours, and to be, in consequence of that 
aim being attained, the favourite and oracle of rising 
families, and of all who desire to be well informed on 
such subjects,—we trust that we have accomplished the 
purpose at least “ indifferently well;” and in grateful 
recollections of the past, and most sanguine expecta 
tions of the future, bid a hearty farewell and a happy 
new year to all our readers in town and country, at 
| home and afar off. 

t> The stamped Nos. of the Gazetle go free by post ; 
| the unst@mped are delivered by every newsvender and 
bookseller, of whom also the monthly Parts, in a 
wrapper (open to advertisements), may be ordered. 
These are sent with the Magazines; and seem to be 
preferred ih libraries and distant parts out of highway 
and railroad paths, where the earliest news is not so 
much coveted. 











REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memorials of the Great Civil War in England 
from 1646 to 1652. Edited, from original 
Letters in the Bodleian Library, by Henry 
Cary, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn, 1842. 
Political Ballads published in England during the 
Commonwealth. Edited by Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. Post 8vo. Published 
by the Percy Society, 1541. 
Tue period to which these volumes relate is 
one of immense historical interest, and has ex- 








ercised the pen of many eminent writers both 
at home and abroad. It is full of importance 
to the historian and to the philosopher—to those 
who study men’s minds, and to those who study 
their actions. The French revolution exhibited 
a series of eruptions of the brute passions and 
lowest feelings of mankind; the English revo- 
lution of the seventeenth century placed fore- 
most on the scene the most intelligent class 
and the highest intellects among the English 
people. Whether right or wrong, we cannot 
but feel that they always stand forth as superior 
minds: it was not till the great men of the re- 
volution had themsclves disappeared from the 
stage, that those who had seconded them, and 
stood beside them in the outset, found their level 
among the common herd. Yet the history of 
this great period of English history is in general 
but little understood ; it comprises a long series 
of mysteries,—questions, many of which will 
perhaps never be cleared up; for the mistaken 
and ill-directed zeal of the following age de- 
stroyed the larger portion of our means of in- 
vestigating it. The private papers of the men 
of the commonwealth and the protectorate, 
which now exist, lave escaped by fortunate 
chances: it is said that even the documents of 
this period which belonged to the State Paper 
Office, that grand depository of the history of 
England during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, were designedly destroyed in the 
reign of Charles II. Under these circum- 
stances, every contribution to the history of the 
civil wars and the commonwealth, by the pub- 
lication of original documents, ought to be re- 
ceived with thanks. 

The memorials edited by Mr. Cary contain/ 
much matter that is extremely valuable as ma- 
terial for history. The title, Memorials of the 
Great Civil War, is rather a misnomer; for they 
begin just with the conclusion of the war. They 
form rather an unconnected whole, which must 
generally be the case with collections of letters 
by different persons through a certain period of 
time, when we are obliged to pick up what we 
can get among the scattered or imperfect relics 
of antiquity; but here and there they throw 
considerable light on a connected series of im- ° 
portant incidents, while they always add to our | 
knowledge of the characters and principles of 
men and parties. Many of the letters are writ- 
ten by moving men at the time; others are 
written by lower or secret agents; while not the 
least interesting letters in the book are from 
less active individuals,—the retired scholar or 
the humble country gentleman. 

Two portions of this eventful period are of 
peculiar interest to the historian; both full of 
obscurity, because they were full ofintrigues, and 
dark plots, and changes, and vicissitudes. The 
first of these commences with the flight oftheking 
from Oxford to the Scottish army, embraces all 
the intrigues of the two great parties of the 
Presbyterians and the Independents, and ends 
with the death of the king;—the other begins 
with the death of Cromwell, and comprehends 
the extensive ramification of low intrigues which 
ended in the Restoration. The greater part of 
the documents in Mr. Cary’s book illustrate 
the first of these two periods ;—the Ballads in 
the second book at the head of our article em- 
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brace both, and illustrate them in a very re- 
markable manner. 

The first document in Mr. Cary’s volume 
introduces us to the king in the midst of his 
misfortunes. Beaten in every quarter, without 
an army, and almost without friends, unable to 
raise even a troop of horse to escort him from 
Oxford, he had been some time carrying on secret 
negotiations with the Scottish army, and was 
prepared to take a desperate resolution. Asa 
cover to his real designs, he appears to have 
designedly spread abroad false reports; to- 
wards the end of March 1646, it was rumoured 
that the king intended to come to London, 
and throw himself upon the generosity of the 
citizens; but we believe it was not known 
before the publication of the present volume, 
that he had actually proposed to deliver him- 
self up to the parliament, on condition that he 
should be allowed to retain the title of king. 
The first letter in the book we are reviewing is 
from Ireton (commanding before Oxford) to 
Cromwell (then with the parliament in London), 
and conveys the following information :— 

“ Last night there came from Oxford to my 
quarter some officers, late of the king’s party, 
with passes from the general [Fairfax] to go 
beyond sea (most of them being of the forty 
allowed, upon the treaty at Truro, first to go 
to the king). Two of them did severally de- 
clare to me (as by direction from the king and 
divers English about him) to this effect: that 
the king had several offers made to him of con- 
siderable assistance to declare for him, upon 
some conditions (not mentioning nor acknow- 
ledging to know the conditions, nor positively 
the parties); that there were divers solicitors 
now pressing him to a present resolution, and 
his condition required the same; but that the 
king, and most of the English about him, were 
averse to such offers (as ruinous or dangerous 
to the kingdom), and inclined (before any other 
way) to cast himself upon the parliament and 
people of England, and (for that purpose) was 
desirous (without further capitulation) to come 
in to the general, or whither else the parlia- 
ment would have him, and at once to deliver 
up all his garrisons and disband his forces, if 
only he might be assured to live and continue 
king still, without being deposed for aught 
past; that (to avoid all jealousy or opportunity 
of his making a further party or factions) he 
would either come to London or not (as the 
a pleased), or go to any place in the 

ingdom, whither the parliament would have 
him, stay where they would, have no officers 
about him, nor resort to him, but whom they 
would assign; save only the Duke of Rich- 
mond, my lords of Hertford, Southampton, 
Lindsay, Mr. Ashburnham, and some few others 
{whose names I remember not), whom he de- 
sired for society only, and not to be in power 
or place about him.” 

Nothing can shew more vividly the abject 
condition to which the unfortunate monarch 
was now reduced, than such a propcsition. 
Ireton writes for the directions of the parlia- 
ment as to the steps which he should pursue ; 
his letter is dated the 23d of April. During 
the three following days the king seems to 
have been vacillating between different pro- 
jects; and early on the morning of the 27th— 

rohably before any further negotiation with 
reton could take place—he fled from Oxford 
in disguise, accompanied by Ashburnham and 
Dr. Hudson. It does not appear certain that 
the king himself had resolved on the course he 
would take, when he left Oxford. His enemies 
were in still greater uncertainty. There can 
be little doubt that he had some hopes of rais- 





ing a party in London. Colonel Payne, one 
of the parliamentary officers commanding at 
Abingdon, writes as follows in the night of 
April 27 :— 

“T have intelligence from others, that the 
king went this morning by two o’clock towards 
London; that the gates [of Oxford] were kept 
close ; and having demanded the reason of the 
extraordinary step they took, it was answered : 
It concerned a kingdom, and that there would 
be stormy doings at London; for, if the lord 
mayor proved an honest man, it would be very 
well for their side; and that we should see 
one half of the parliament sitting at North- 
ampton, and the other half in London; and 
that if any did refuse to yield to the king, the 
rest would force them to it.” 

Two days after—on the 29th—the same 
writer says :— 

“The news of the king’s going to London 
is constantly confirmed by all that come from 
Oxford; that he went out disguised in a mon- 
tero and a hat upon it; that Sir Thomas Glem- 
ham [the governor of Oxford], at his parting, 
bid him, ‘ Farewell, Harry,’ by which name, it 
seems, he goes. There went with him only 
the Earl of Southampton, Dr. King, and Mr. 
Ashburnham ; that presently after his going 
out there was a great meeting in Oxford. Sir 
Thomas got some blows amongst the rout, and 
escaped narrowly with his life two or three 
times; Rupert and Maurice have both dis- 
banded; the governor is fain to keep a strong 
guard about him: their hopes are, he will be 
entertained in the city; and talk much of the 
lord mayor (but I hope it is only their sur- 
mises), that he is to keep the king private at 
his house, and that he hath made a party in 
the city for the king. I believe they would 
fain have something work to get the city toge- 
ther by the ears—by casting aspersions upon 
my lord mayor, who, I doubt not, hath better 
and more durable reputation and honour in 
London than to be blasted by their slander.” 

The people of the king’s party were equally 
doubtful of his movements, and were terrified 
with sinister reports. Young William San- 
croft, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
writes to his father on May 4th :— 

“ The news was strong upon the Exchange 
on Friday, that the king, having escaped out 
of Oxford in a disguise, was surprised; but 
within two hours it was cried down again. On 
Saturday, a post came hither [to Cambridge] 
with his mouth full of it; but upon search he 
was found to have a blister on his tongue. 
Upon discourse with those that I think under- 
stand much in the present state of affairs, I 
think it probable that the king is still in Ox- 
ford; that his resolution is, upon Fairfax’s ap- 
proach, without much disputing, to give yp him- 
self into his hands, and to go for London. The 
faction that hath the vogue at Westminster 
fear nothing more than that; they know not 
what to do with him, if he comes to London; 
his presence will attract hearts, and animate 
many of the members to appear for him with 
open face, who now mask under a vizor, and 
sigh to see a party they like not carry all before 
them.” 

For some days nobody knew what had be- 
come of the king, till, at the beginning of May, 
he delivered himself up to the Scots. His 
expectations of raising up a schism between 
them and the English parliament, and their 
cunning evasion, is told in another letter from 
Sancroft. 

“ T knew you were amazed, as well as we, to 
hear of the king’s last action. We had some 
fellows [of his college] at the leaguer at Newark 





about the time, others that came from London 
last Saturday. What J hear amongst them is 
thus much: his majesty, upon his coming in, 
and reception by the Scots, proffered them 
Newark, if they would protect him; for, saith 
he, there is an Independent party that sways 
all above, who will cut your throat and mine 
too, if they can prevail. The Scots replied, 
that of late they had lain under many misap- 
prehensions, and they were loath to give any 
farther ground of jealousy; and therefore re- 
fused to accept the town.” 

An agent in France gives an account of the 
manner in which this news was received there, 
and is amusing as a contrast: in all human 
events there are some who cry, and some who 
laugh — the sublime and the ridiculous march 
pari passu. 

“They made great feastings; and some -of 
the chiefest among them were drunk, after the 
news of that flight came Tuesday last to the 
queen of England by an express. My Lord 
Digby came hither time enough to be partaker 
in their joy, and build new castles in the air.’’ 

The result is well known: the Scots sold 
their king to the parliament ; and two years of 
intrigue brought him to the scaffold. Some of 
the transactions of those two years, as illus- 
trated by the new materials in the present 
volume, will probably form the subject of a 
continuation of our present article in the next 
No. of the Gazette. In the meanwhile we will 
now notice some of the more miscellaneous 
parts of the two volumes before us. 

It is a difficult task to review a work like the 
present within the restricted limits of a journal 
like ours. The materials contained in it lose 
much of their interest when cut into scraps ; 
and even the book itself requires, for the gene- 
ral reader, a more minute acquaintance with 
the history of the time than can be expected, 
except in very few cases. Indeed, we think 
that the editor has been too sparing in his notes 
and illustrations: with a little more labour, he 
might have made the book far more generally 
interesting. We can hardly turn over two or 
three pages, without observing curious and 
amusing allusions which are perfectly incom- 
prehensible to the larger portion of the reading 
public. We will take, as an illustration of what 
we say, the first example which offers itself to 
our eyes. It is well known that, after having 
quitted England, Prince Rupert collected to- 
gether a kind of fleet of ships which had de- 
serted the parliament, and of others which were 
little better than pirates, and that, beginning 
with great promises, he ended with selling or 
losing every ship under his command. When 
he first fitted out this fleet, Sir Walter Strick- 
land, the parliamentarian resident at the Hague, 
writes to the speaker as follows :—‘ Mr. Bence 
writes to me, they fear not his strength. My 
man tells me, the mariners told him they would 
take both the prince and his dog, if he came out; 
and, sir, I found the common mariners very 
honest when I was aboard.’ The jokes upon 
Prince Rupert and his dog (on which there is 
no note in Mr. Cary’s Memorials) are frequent 
in the printed tracts of the age of the civil wars 
and commonwealth, and we think might have 
furnished materials for an amusing note. In 
one of the ballads printed in the collection of 
which the title stands second at the head of our 
article, written a few months before the letter 
of Sir Walter Strickland, are the following lines: 

‘* See how the sectists bustle now ! 
The Independents sturre ! 


London is tam’d, say they, as once 
Prince Rupert with his curre.” 


A few of the separate tracts written on this 
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odd subject are mentioned in the note to these 
lines :— 

* Prince Rupert’s dog (like his monkey) was 
celebrated in its day. The prince seems to 
have been partial to animals. Among the 
King’s Pamphlets in the British Museum, the 
following relate particularly to this subject :— 
‘The Humerous Tricks and Conceits of Prince 
Robert’s malignant She-Monkey,’ &c. 4to, 
1642. ‘ An exact Description of Prince Ru- 
pert’s malignant She-Monkey, a great Delin- 
quent, having approved her selfe a better ser- 
vant than his white Dog called Boy.’ 4to, 
1643; In both these works is printed a short 
song, of which one of the stanzas is— 

‘ Prince Rupert’s monkey is a toy, 
That doth exceed his dog call’d Boy, 
Which, through dogged folly, 
Both barkes and bites; 
But this delights 
The prince when ’s melancholy.’ 
‘ Observations upon Prince Rupert’s White Dog, 
called Boy: carefully taken by T. B., for that 
purpose imployed by some of quality in the City 
of London.’ 4to, 1643. A poem on the dog 
appeared after the fatal battle of Marston Moor, 
with the title,—‘A Dog’s Elegy; or Rupert’s 
Tears, for the late Defeat given him at Mar- 
ston Moore... where his beloved dog, named 
Boy, was killed by a valiant souldier, who had 
skill in Necromancy.’ 4to. London, July 27, 
1644,” 

We praise Mr. Cary for having introduced 
into his volumes all the letters of a domestic 
and jocular kind which fell in his way. They 
enliven his book, at the same time that they 
illustrate the character of the age and of indi- 
viduals ; but these also, we think, would have 
been rendered more amusing by more copious 
notes. Some ofthese letters, particularly those 
of Sancroft and his friends, are exceedingly 
characteristic and interesting. Writing from 
Freshingfield in 1648, Sancroft says :— 

“ Here are as many bogs and rebels, that 
were the women a little more generally sluts, 
and the cloaks turned into rags, I should pro- 
nounce myself in Ireland, and venture to date 
this from Knockfergus. * * * * 
Hogs here return no more to their wallowing; 
for they, and all creatures else, are continually 
in the mire. Briefly, the place I live in is like 
those twenty cities Solomon gave Hiram —the 
land of Cabul, the land of dirt. And yet, would 
you think it, a Saniack, with his Timarists, were 
got hither before me, through all these discou- 
ragements,.to enslave the poor Christians that 
are left?—some few gentlemen who are scat- 
tered here and there, but broken and shattered, 
like so many half-demolished crosses, to pre- 
serve the memory of our former Christendom. 
And yet, sir, I would have you know it, we have 
preaching still amongst us. In our parish the 
wainscot groans under a beardless elder, as very 
a lay presbyter as ever Geneva dreamt of ; one 
that had,’I think, served out half his appren- 
ticeship, and is now set up in another trade, the 
undoing of the Apocalypse. Ever since the de- 
feat of that Scottish antichrist in Lancashire, he 
cries aloud from the pulpit, ‘ Babylon is fallen ;’ 
and having transmuted his quondam brethren 
into Gog and Magog, he is now puzzling his 
geography to find Artageddon about Preston 
and Warrington Bridge. 1 knew you must 
needs expect suitable disputes to so precious a 
rabbi; take a taste of them. One, a carpenter, 
as if he had hewn out Moses’s tables with his 
own chip-axe, knows the utmost extent of the 
law; and can keep it, and do whatsoever else 
is required, to perfection: and is very sorry 
there are but ten commandments ; for if there 
were as many more, he could keep them all,” &c. 





In this passage, without a note in the book, 
there is room for much illustration, which might 
have been given without much labour. A cor- 
respondent of Sancroft’s, in 1651, makes some 
feeling observations on the lamentable destruc- 
tion of monuments of antiquity caused by the 
iconoclastic zeal of the sectarians of this age. 
He says,— 

“T would have wished Pharaoh, ‘for the 
eleventh plague, the plague of sectaries. If 
the times go ten steps further, we shall have a 
brass nail upon a flat stone as a rare piece of 
antiquity ; and the sight of a bit of red glass 
go for pence a-piece: and, indeed, it concerns 
our new government to get the world into a 
belief that it was made but in 1640, at furthest. 
Some bits of brass that I had lately seen, with 
inscriptions, are, before a man could well say 
the eighth commandment, pilfered away ; which 
when I come with a full resolution to find and 
preserve, they are gone to mend some old 
kettle or other, and I like a fool sent home 
again.” 

The same writer, in May 1650, treats us 
with the following satirical observations on the 
nose of Oliver Cromwell, who was then aiming 
at the protectorate. 

“Yesterday I saw the great excrement of 
the kingdom, that unnatural nose which is 
grown beyond the head, the epitome of the 
East Indies, one contrary to that in Erasmus; 
instead of casting a shadow, it illuminates the 
air so far about, and is the original of all new 
lights : a truth clearer than the sun, the shame 
of the moon, and the router of all the stars; 
yet that which somewhat abases the edge of its 
splendour, is the vicinity of gold and spangles 
wherewith he has bedaubed himself, unless 
happily the riches of his nose have propagated 
themselves thither. We may say of that, as 
the Jews of Og’s shank-hone, a man may course 
a game in it a whole day ere he come to the 
end.” : 

We must pass over some very interesting 
letters relating to Cromwell’s progress in Ire- 
land; but we cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting a passage from the report of one of the 
parliamentary officers there, after Cromwell had 
quitted the sister island, illustrating the terrible 


system of warfare carried on there. It can only | 


be excused by the desperate irritation produced 
by the cruelties of the Irish Catholics. The 
writer, Colonel Cooke, is describing an expe- 
dition into the less accessible districts :—it re- 
minds us of an expedition against the American 
Indians in the back settlements. 

“In the morning, before day, we were in the 


midst of them ; but they lay so dispersed, that | 


we could not then do much upon them: some 
we killed, and some we took. In searching the 
woods and bogs, we found great store of corn, 
which we burnt, also all the houses and cabins 
we could find; in all which we found great 
plenty of corn. 


wanted no provisions for horse or man, finding 


also housing enough to lie in’; though we burn | é ‘ 
-d e ¥ | bellishment are rarely introduced, make but 
|an indifferent figure in poetry: to render 


our quarters every morning, and continued 
burning all day after. He was an idle soldier 
that had not either a fat lamb, veal, pig, poul- 
try, or all of them, every night to his supper. 


This country, the enemy of these parts chiefly | 


depended upon for provisions. I believe we 
destroyed as much as would have served some 
thousands of them until next harvest I 


am confident we left the enemy in such a con- 
dition as they must needs most of them starve. 
If the same course be taken in the other parts 
that border upon them, doubtless this is the 
only way to make a speedy end of these wars. 





We continued burning and | 
destroying for four days; in which time we | 


My humble desire is, that care may be taken 
that we starve not ourselves also with the 
enemy.” 

A very interesting portion of the contents of 
Mr. Cary’s second volume relates to the expe- 
dition of Charles II., which ended in the de- 
structive battle of Worcester. They shew the 
desperate character of the enferprise, the un- 
fitness of that prince to follow sage counsels. In 
some private letters, which apparently had been 
intercepted, we see, amid many eager anticipa- 
tions of success, the terrors of others, ill con- 
cealed beneath the cover of laughter and ex- 
ultation. On the 8th of August, 1651, just after 
Charles had entered England, the Duke of 
Hamilton writes as follows :— 

“ The last thing I did was to drink your 
health, with Lord Thomas, Dan. O’Neile, and 
Lauderdale, who are now all laughing at the 
ridiculousness of our condition. We have quit 
Scotland, being«scarcely able to maintain it; 
and yet we grasp at all, and nothing but all will 
satisfy us, or to lose all. I confess I cannot tell 
you whether our hopes or fears are greatest: 
but we have one stout argument, despair; for 
we must now either stoutly fight it, or die.” 

On the day before, Lauderdale had written, 
“ We long to hear what has become of Oliver.” 
They found Oliver but too soon. Time passes 
quicker on paper even than in the reality; we 
turn over but two or three pages, and we come 
to Cromwell’s letter to the speaker of the night 
of the fatal 5d of September, beginning, “ Sir, 
being so weary, and scarce able to write, yet I 
thought it my duty to let you know thus much.” 
The “ crowning victory” was gained; and the 
army which had entered England a month be- 
fore buoyant with hope had ceased to exist, 
except as far as it consisted of a multitude of 
prisoners, or a few scattered individuals who 
sought safety by hiding their heads under 
hedges and in thickets. Among the latter was 
Charles the Second. Two narratives of his 


| perilous adventures, and his final escape, close 


the work before us. 


The Sons of the Soil. By Mrs. Ellis, author of 
“The Women of England,’’ &c. &c. 12mo, 
pp- 298. London, Fisher and Son, 

Criticism is, after all, only the judgment of the 

individual who sits down to read a work; and 

ten such readers shall rise up after perusing 
the same production, every one alike honest, 
yet all differing in some peculiar point of opi- 
nion,—not but that, if it is a work of sterling 





| merit, all will decide in its favour, however 


various the grounds for their judgment, and how- 
ever numerous the drawbacks may be. Here, 
then, is a volume written by a lady whose talent 
is too well known to leave any doubt respecting 
the merits of the work ; and yet we wish it had 


| been written in prose instead of verse. A story 


so natural and simple must be told in plain 
language ; the incidents are those of every- 
day life; conversations such as we hear in 
cottages, and in places where imagery and em- 


them poetical, an author is compelled to be 
unnatural, otherwise they can but be intro- 
duced as poetry of the very lowest order. Our 
meaning will be more clearly understood by 
an extract from the work itself. Leaving out 
the epithet “ dark” as connected with elms, 
the following is good plain prose, just a little 
distorted for the sake of rhyme. 


‘* She never thought her father’s home had been 
So little like a gentleman’s abode : 
* And then, again, that stupid line of road ! 
Why not a sweep?’ 
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The farmer look’d, and saw 

’Twas easy there a gentler line to draw. 

* Why not an avenue? Those trees cut down, 

Would leave a road for every passing clown; 

Here we might come between these elms so dark, 

That stand so well, and make the field a park.’ 

* So have I thought,’ the echoing aunt exclaim’d, 

‘ Athousand times. And now the thing is nam’d, 

Why not a new front door? It really is 

A bar to entrance, having one like this.’” 
Here is a specimen of what the work would 
have been in prose (in passages of this de- 
scription): how racy a dialogue might have 
been worked out between the designing aunt 
and the kind-hearted farmer, she having gained 
one important point ; and how much better it 
would have been done, especially by a lady who 
wrote The Women of England: but the author 
was aware of the difficulty, and knew as well 
as ourselves how flat such conversations must 
read in verse. 

The outline of the poem may be given in a 
few words. An honest farmér, well to do in 
the world, surrounded with happy children 
and faithful servants—a little rural king— 
after a time loses his affectionate wife. Up 
to the time of her death the poem revels 
in happiness and beauty of description. A 
cunning, detestable aunt comes to take charge 
of the family after the mother’s death—sends 
the children to school, where they learn to 
despise the humble abode and plebeian life of 
their father — they league with the aunt, and 
get him to pull down the old farm-house, to 
enlarge his pleasure-grounds, build a fine new 
mansion, and furnish it @ la Bloomsbury. Then 
comes a falling in the price of corn, bad har- 
vests, and an hundred other disasters, not 
forgetting the doubling of the rent by the 
landlord, which finally end in the farmer and 
his son (with his milk-sop of a wife) emigrat- 
ing. Of the education of the daughters, court- 
ships, marriages, &c., we make no mention, 
though the sketches of their different charac- 
ters, and the development of their minds, are 
the gems of the book. With these remarks, 
we shall leave the work to speak for itself in a 
few quotations. 

Autumn. 
“Tis spring no more; bright summer’s bloom is gone, 

And the world wears a deeper, graver tone; 

Grave, but yet gorgeous—deep, but O how fair 

The mingled hues that seem to tinge the air, 
As if the breeze brought colour where it blew, 

And flakes of gold, and green, and purple, threw 

O’er feathery woods, and richer fields of grain, 

And heathy hills, and orchard-sprinkled plain.” 
Rooks. 

** And solemn caw of venerable rook, 
Flapping his wings from out the shelter’d nook, 
Where silent sit a conclave of his kind, 
Unlike to wiser conclaves, of one mind. | 
Unlike themselvcs when, portion’d out in pairs, 
The bustling stir of spring’s new life was theirs, 
And ceaseless din of nestlings’ greedy cry, 
And fluttering wings that scarce found tiine to fly, 
Though on the blissful embassy of love, 
Through the wide realms of nature free to rove. 

How different seems their very nature now— 
Single their cry, their movements grave and slow! 
The curse of idleness has reft away : 

Each bustling joy that crown’d their happier day ; 

And far away through distant skies they roam, 

Seeking the silent forest for their home. 

Who has not heard their autumn voice, and found 

The melody of nature in that sound ? 

Harsh in itself, discordant were it near ; 

But O what music to the tuneful ear! 

Hath it not language for the heart as well, 

Of more than man’s familiar tongue can tell? . 

Of blighted flowers, and scatter d leaves, and sighs, 

And clouds that overcast the sunny skies? 

Of wither’d wreaths o’er faded brows that stray, 

Of time, and death, and sorrow, and decay? 

In one sad voice, disconsolate, and drear, 

Hymning a dirge for the departing year.” 
Morning. 

“ Bright was the morn, and lovely was the scene, 
As burst the sunlight o’er the deep’ning green, 
The purple heather, and the mellower glow 
Tinging the woods in the deep vale below: 


Where, hastening on its way, a swollen brook, 

Rippling along, its pleasant pastime took. — 

Sound was there none but this along the hill, _ 

Save the nut-gatherers answering, and then still, 

Or bleat of wandering sheep, or rustling tree, 

As wing d the fluttering bird its flight so free.” 

Village-Spire. 
“ And well the eye long used to other lands 

Recals again the valley where it stands, 

The green hill-side, the hedge-row, and the lane, 

The meadow-stream meandering through the plain, 

Spann’d by the bridge, where meets the village-maid 

Her rustic lover in the evening shade. 

All these, with their soft colouring warm and true, 

The wanderer’s faithful memory can renew; _ 

Nor time, nor change, nor distance, can impair 

This lovely landscape, ever green and fair. 

*Tis for the village-spire the schoolboy looks, 

Returning home from masters and from books, 

To gambol half his classic lore away 

Through the bright summer’s jocund holyday. 

*Tis for the village-spire the maiden sighs, 

While gazing fondly with her tearful eyes, 

She sces it gleaming through the twilight gloom 

When first her footsteps leave her native home. 

’Tis tor the village-spire the exile burns, 

With yearning bosom as remembrance turns.” 

Here we close our brief extracts, not giving 
a tithe of the passages worthy of quotation. 
There is a fine moral in the work, cramped 
somewhat in the working out, through the 
rhymes and metre, which make sharp, un- 
natural angles in the dialogue, but still excel- 
lent. Some of the wood-engravings are well 
done, and the subjects they illustrate hap- 
pily chosen. 

The Juvenile Scrap-Book, by the same amiable 
person (published by Fisher and Co.), is nu- 
merously and charmingly illustrated; and its 
pictorial beauties enhanced by her accompany- 
ing letterpress, in prose and verse. The 
“juvenile” will have cause to rejoice who re- 
ceives it as a memorial of affection. 





: TEXAS. 

The History of the Republic of Texas, from the 
Discovery of the Country to the present Time ; 
and the Cause of her Separation from the Re- 
public of Mexico. By N. D. Maillard, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, of Texas. 8vo, pp. 512. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WE briefly intimated the nature of this work in 
our “ Notice to Correspondents” a fortnight 
ago. Upon concluding our perusal of it, we 
find that we have not much more to say. What 
Texas, described as it is by Mr. Maillard, could 
have to do for “ barristers-at-law,” we are rather 
puzzled to imagine; for it seems to us, that the 
country, as well as Mexico and other adjacent 
central American states, enjoys no sort of laws 
but the law of the strongest; and that instead 
of gowns, wigs, and bundles of paper tied up 
with red tape, and marked so many Guat — the 
practitioners had better don themselves in ac- 
coutrements and skull-caps, and with muskets 
and Bowie-knives leap into the arena to plun- 
der as many Gua‘ as they can. 

The history of these regions for the last quar- 
ter of a century is the history of perpetual re- 
volutions and bloodshed. One ambitious person 
rises after another, and the conquered are exe- 
cuted, and the prisoners of war murdered in 
turn, as each ascends the seat of power. They 
come like shadows, so depart; and the phan- 
toms of Hidalgos, Iturbides, Santa Annas, 
Terans, Bravos, Urreas, Guerreros, Viescas, 
Garcias, are more like the figures in Ombres 
Chinoises than real actors in events which agi- 
tate a splendid portion of the earth, and have a 
controlling influence on the destinies of man- 
kind. 

As Mr. Kennedy in his work (see Lit. Gaz., 
No. 1269) was strenuously Texan, so is Mr. 





Maillard strenuously Mexican, holding the Tex- 





ans to be rebels, and their abettors—but take 
his own words about them. 

“ Those who believe what Mr. Kennedy and 
others of his category have written of Texas and 
the Texans, Mexico and the Mexicans, will of 
course doubt the impartiality to which I lay 
claim. But let them for one moment reflect 
upon the identity of causes, principles, and men 
who robbed Mexico of Texas, and of those who 
wanted, and still want, to rob this country of the 
Canadas. There is not a public writer in Eng- 
land who does not fully understand and detest 
the character and designs of the sympathisers 
of the north; and yet (if we are to attribute 
reviews to the editors of the papers where they 
have appeared, and not to other influences) 
there is scarcely one who does not profess to 
believe Mr. Kennedy's description ofthe mo- 
dern Texan, who is neither more nor less than 
a sympathiser of the south, who has succeeded 
in his object. Why should the same man be an . 
execrable villain on the frontier of Canada, and 
a worthy Texan on the borders of Mexico? 
And why should the same deeds which are de- 
cried and punished in the north, not be equally 
soin the south? Crimes do not change their 
nature, nor the rights of nations vary, with a 
mere difference of latitude: the Mexicans, ex- 
posed to similar outrages with ourselves, have 
had and have the same right to resist them ; 
and while we reject the doctrines and sympa- 
thies of Mr. W. Lyon Mackenzie as treasonable 
and destructive to ourselves, in common justice 
we must equally repudiate the doctrines and 
sympathies of Mr. William Kennedy, as pro- 
moting treason and sedition against the Mexi- 
cans. * * * The invasion of the 
United States by Mexico, by every law of na- 
tions, would have been fully justified by the ex- 
ample of General Jackson in Florida, the then 
recent invasion of Mexican territory by the 
United States’ army under General Gaines, and 
the open recruiting in New Orleans and the 
southern states of soldiers to fight in Texas, 
and to be paid by large slices of that Mexican 
territory. It is a feature distinctive of the di- 
plomacy of the United States to understand the 
laws of nations in one sense as they affect them- 
selves, and in quite a different as they affect 
their neighbours, Hence arose the loud outcry 
respecting the outrage to their territory in the 
affair of the Caroline, though nothing compared 
to that committed by themselves upon the sove- 
reignty of Spain in Florida, and of Mexico in 
Texas; and hence will arise the necessity of 
the nations of the world putting down the North- 
American republic entirely, unless they consent 
to be guided by the same rules which they apply 
to others, and to exercise that repressive autho- 
rity over their frontier population that will per- 
mit their neighbours to live in peace and safety. 
I would recommend my Lord Palmerston to 
read an exceedingly well-written and able 
pamphlet by the Mexican general, Don Jose 
Maria Tornel, formerly secretary-of-war, en- 
titled Texas, and the United States of America 
in their Relations with the Mexican Republic, as 
shewing the perfidious policy, and worse than 
punic faith, of the United States to Mexico, 
and the true origin of the base and ungrateful 
rebellion of the ‘Texans. No one who will read 
that pamphlet, and carefully consider its con- 
tents with relation to the facts stated, will fail 
to deplore the recognition of Texas as a great 
calamity,—to consider the conduct of General 
Jackson, and his administration in that affair, 
as a blot in the history of the United States,— 
and to concur with Senor Tornel, who con* 
denses his opinion of the political creed of the 
North-American republic in these emphatic 




























originally occupied by the Natchez, a powerful 
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words: ‘ their desire is their right, and their 
own convenience is their justice.’ If this hold 
true of the North Americans, which I believe 
it does, it holds doubly true of those citizens of 
the United States who have usurped Texas, and 
there d to themselves a local habitation 
and a name, at the expense of the owners of the 
soil, and of the British creditors of Mexico, and 
to the scandal of all the good and just amongst 
mankind.” 

As audi alteram partem is our motto, we shall 
proceed to Jay before our readers some of the 
prominent statements of the. author, leaning, 
however, to the useful and lasting, rather than 
to the political and temporary. ‘Ihe soil was 





Indian tribe, who disappeared in an extraordi- 
nary manner before the Spanish conquerors. 
A vast tract of country became the Hispano- 
Mexican dominion ; and Texas, important from 
its coast on the gulf, was included in the terri- 
tory. In 1821 the revolutions in Spain and 
her American dependencies had led to a con- 
dition of things which made Mexico an inde- 
pendent nation, but torn by factions, and bleed- 
ing in every pore. Still amongst their good | 
acts must be remembered the abolition of | 
slavery, on which, according to Mr. M., prin- | 
cipally arose the change of relations with the | 
southern states of North America,—Colonel | 
Austin’s land-job being the other great efficient 
cause. “In effect,” we are told, ‘‘ the inde- 
pendence of Mexico was formally recognised 
by the treaty of amity and commerce with Eng- 
land in 1825. The Mexicans, having obtained 
the recognition of their independence by Eng- 
land, soon found the means of effacing the last 
remains of Spanish power in Mexico; and ener- 
getic measures were taken by the illustrious 
Victoria (president of the Mexican republic, 
and champion of abolition) to improve the 
condition of the internal provinces of the re- 
public ; and with this view a national colonisa- 
tion-law was passed by the Mexican congress, 
March 24, 1825. Many Americans from the 
United States availed themselves of this law to 
settle in Texas. Bred in a country which is the 
hot-bed of slavery, and where they were taught 
to live by the sweat from the brow of their fel- 
low-creatures, rather than apply themselves to 
any industrious pursuit to get their daily bread, 
they (the Anglo-Americans) were not above 
having recourse to base stratagem to perpetu- 
ate the horrors of slavery, and so pollute the 
institutions of a free people by their presence. 
During the period that elapsed between the 
passing of the act by congress, and the promul- 
gation of the decree by the president for the 
abolition of slavery, the Anglo- Americans pre- 
viously settled in Texas had time to get their 
slaves bound to them as apprentices for the 
term of ninety-nine years, which they did, and 
thus the law was evaded by all new-comers. 
The news of the abolition of slavery by Mexico 
soon spread far and wide over the United States 
of America. By the northern states of the 
union it was well received, while the slave- 
holding states of the south viewed it with se- 
rious apprehension ; and agents were immedi- 
ately sent from New Orleans to Mexico to re-" 
volutionise the country, and thus produce 
bloodshed and fresh scenes of horror, which 
were to be attributed to the emancipation of 
the slaves. These agents, amounting to three 
or four hundred, with Mr. Poinsett (himself a 
Virginian slave-holder), the representative of 
the United States, at their head, formed them- 
selves into a society of a masonic order; and as 
such they commenced their work by attacking, 
in a violent manner, through the press, the 








“scoceres, or Scotch lodge of masons, in which, 

however, be it known, there never was any 
British subject. The Escoceres were opposed 
to slavery, and unremitting in their exertions 
to get the decree for its abolition promulgated, 
in which they no sooner succeeded than they 
abandoned the field to their opponents of the 
New-York lodges, of which several North Ame- 
ricans, and some French and Italian adven- 
turers, were very active members. From the 
fall of San Antonio in 1813, Texas remained 
but. little disturbed until the spring of 1827, 
when an attempt was made by a handful of 
desperate characters from the United States to 
establish Texas as an independent republic, 
under the name of Fredonia. But the Anglo- 
American colonists who entered Texas with 
Austin, and who were at this period most busily 
employed in cultivating their newly acquired 
domains, refused to engage in this rebellious 
scheme; and, failing to gain the co-operation 
of the native Indians, the Fredonian govern- | 
ment was soon dissolved, and the rebels killed | 
or dispersed by the Mexicans. The principal | 
objection of the Fredonians to the Mexican 
government, says Mrs. Holley, was, that ¢ it 
prohibited slavery within its territory.’ And 
indeed she might have added, that it was the | 
only real objection the Texans could by any | 
possibility bring at any subsequent period 
against the government of Mexico to justify 
their conduct towards the Mexicans, who were, 
in truth, their generous benefactors. Although 
the Fredonian scheme failed, yet it suggested | 
to others the idea of attempting similar under- 
takings; and from this period the Anglo-Ame- 
rican colonists, who amounted to about 8000 
souls, seized every opportunity of opposing the 
federal government of Mexico, by whom they 
were at all times treated with the most profound 
consideration, and to whom, as I have before 
stated, the Texans owed an indubitable debt of 
gratitude. However, their opposition to the 
federal governnient at last became so intoler- 
able, that the Mexican authorities sent a large 
body of troops into Texas; and thus order 
would in all probability have been maintained, 
but for the revolution which was then raging 
in Mexico.” 

From 1829 the struggle was maintained with 
various fortune, sometimes the one side and 
sometimes the other prevailing, and mutual 
massacres crowning their alternate success. 
Among those who perished was the well-known 
David Crockett, whose death is thus described 
at the capture of St. Antonio de Bexar by 
Santa Anna, in 1836. The assault was made 
on the night of March 6th, when “Santa Anna 
attacked the Alamo, that now contained only 
150 men, with all the Mexican force, when a 
stubborn contest ensued; and the result was, 
that the Texans, at daylight, were obliged to 
cry for quarter, which was refused, when a 
retreat was attempted; but those who crossed 
the walls of the fort were immediately cut 
down ; and finally, when the fort was taken, it 
only contained, out of a garrison of 150 men, six 
men and one woman: with this miserable rem- 
nant, the well-known David Crockett breathed 
his last, by the side of Razin Bowie, the man 
who invented that deadly weapon, the ‘ Bowie- 
knife,’ which is the tenant of every Texan’s 
bosom, and which should be deposited (drip- 
ping, as it is, with human blood) in the mu- 
seums of Europe, and placed by the side of the 
weapons of the benighted Indian of the desert, 
as an emblem of the savage barbarism of the 
existing Anglo-American race. Crockett was 
from his youth a soldier, therefore it is not 
surprising to find him engaged in the Texan 








campaign. But Bowie was a reckless drunk- 
ard, who had squandered his property, and 
was subsequently obliged to fly from his coun- 
try (the United States), for slaying a man in a 
duel. This fact is well known in Texas, and 
was thus told me by a friend of Bowie’s, who 
was present when Razin Bowie fought a duel 
with knives across a table at the Alamo, a few 
days before Santa Anna took it. His first duel 
was fought at Natchez, on the Mississippi, in 
the fall of 1834. A dispute arose at a card- 
table, in the middle of the day, between Bowie 
and a man named Black. The lie was given 
by Bowie to his opponent, and at the same 
moment drawing his knife, (which was a case 
one, with a blade about four inches long, such 
as the Americans always carry in their pockets), 
he challenged the man to fight, which was ac- 
cepted; and Black having taken his seat oppo- 
site Bowie, at a small square table, the conflict 
began. It had lasted about twenty minutes, 
during which time both parties were severely 
cut, when Bowie rose from the table, and with 
a desperate oath rushed upon bis antagonist, 
who immediately fell dead at his fect. The 
inconvenience felt by Bowie on this occasion 
from the smallness of the knife, having called 
forth the exercise of his debauched and sangui- 
nary mind, he invented a weapon which would 


|} enable him, to use his own words, ‘to rip a 


man up right away.’ This task he accom- 
plished during his exile in Texas, and which 
was the only legacy he could leave his young 
and adopted republic; indeed, it is all she can 
shew of her citizen, his body having been burnt 
by the Mexicans, and his ashes swept from the 
face of the earth by the passing winds. The 
real Bowie-knife has a two-edged blade, about 
nine inches long, slightly curved towards the 
point, and sufficiently thick in the back to 
serve as a chopper, in which way it is very 
formidable, but not so much so as in thrusting ; 
the blade is covered with a sheath, and, when 
neatly got up, as some of them are, it forms a 
pretty ornament enough when peeping from 
under the corner of the waistcoat, or over the 
waistband of a pair of Texan trousers. I need 
scarcely apologise to the reader for this digres- 
sion, as the record of the fate of all such mon- 
sters is due to the lovers of humanity.” 

Soon after this, Santa Anna was himself de- 
feated; and Texas became de facto independ- 
ant. What her movements have since been, it 
is not necessary fer us to detail; and we shall 
merely place some of the author’s statements, 
contradictory of previous writers and existing 
opinions, in consequence of their views, before 
our readers, to enable them to seize, if they 
can, the truth amid conflicting elements. 
Texas, it is affirmed, ‘‘ in the exercise of her 
nominal and would-be de facto independence, 
has strained every point to obtain a loan of 
5,000,000 dollars from England. Having failed 
in London, Holland was tried, with no better 
success; and recently General Hamilton has 
modestly asked but for 2,000,000 dollars. In 
what manner it is intended to apply this money 
will be the subject of another chapter, while [ 
will venture to offer a word of advice to capital- 
ists on this subject, which is, first to inquire 
(not as regards Texas only, but every other 
country) into the nature and extent of the 
natural and artificial resources of the country 
that makes such an attempt; and secondly, 
into the means possessed or proposed for their 
development, before they advance their money, 
which has already found its way across the 
Atlantic much quicker than it will find its way 
back. This remark, though applied to North 
America generally, may be more strictly ap- 
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plied to Texas, where the spontaneous re- 
sources, and indeed the soil itself, which, 
libé¥ally offered to British capitalists as a secu- 
rity for money, and for sale to others at lds. 

er acre, is still in the possession of the native 

ndians. The successful development of its 
agricultural capabilities for the cultivation of 
cotton, sugar, indigo, coffee, tobacco, rice, &c., 
must depend on negro labour, which I think 
the reader will be convinced, on reading the 
subsequent chapters, Texas will not be able 
much longer to obtain. These are facts, which, 
if overlooked by capitalists, they must inevit- 
ably lose every shilling they advance to Texas; 
and surely it is to be hoped that the hard- 
earned millions of England will not again be 
advanced on the mere recommendation of our 
North-American bubble-mongers, or European 
revolutionists and political demagogues. The 
evils of so doing are at this moment rife, and 
their baneful tendency too generally felt to 
need any further comment on the subject. 
The geographical position of Texas has, more 
than once, been alluded to by the Texan ad- 
vocates as presenting innumerable advantages 
to capitalists, and to the governments of Eu- 
rope, who may be anxious to work a fiscal 
revolution in Mexico and the United States ; 
but, without descanting on the moral turpitude 
of such an object, it cannot be denied that the 
millions which have been lent to both those 
countries were advanced for the express pur- 
pose of their internal improvement, thereby 
promoting their external resources, so as best 
to secure their own prosperity, and yield the 
return sought by their creditors. The policy 
of both these countries seems to be that of 
keeping up prohibitory duties! * * * 
The present inhabitants of Texas consist of 
three distinct classes — Anglo-American, or 
whites, about 54,088; Indians, 80,000; and 
Negroes, 10,000 to 12,000: in all 156,088. The 
first profess civilisation; the second wander 
over the face of the country, and contend for 
their primitive rights, lands, and freedom; the 
third are exposed to the degradation and hor- 
rors of slavery in its worst forms. There is 
not a subject connected with the history of 
Texas that has been so grossly misrepresented, 
as that of the character and numbers of the 
white population; and this has obviously been 
done for several reasons. The exaggerated 
accounts commenced with the scheme for the 
separation of Texas from Coahuila, which could 
only be mooted, as it was in 1834, on the ground 
that Texas possessed ‘the necessary elements 
to form a separate state,’ viz. ‘a population of 
80,000 souls.’ To reach this standard, it was 
necessary to multiply hundreds by thousands ; 
and since the Texans have established their 
independence, they have been impelled to con- 
tinue the estimate-system on which they started 
first, to make it appear to the people of the 
United States that the white population is suf- 
ficiently numerous to afford peaceably disposed 
emigrants every protection against the Indians 
and the millions of Mexicans; and lastly, the 
greatest object of all is to deter the Mexicans, 
by swelling the Texan might, from attempting 
to reconquer the country. * * * 


The white population of Texas are called ‘ Tex- | 


ans,’—a new-born race, hatched in the United 
States, and recently enrolled in the list of 
civilised nations. Having thus far merely de- 
scribed their political history, I shall proceed 
to bring forward their manners, habits, and 
customs, which have been industriously misre- 
presented to the English people. The Texans 
are generally styled the first offsprings of Ame- 
rica, and the grandchildren of England. As 





such they become interesting objects of inquiry, 
in which it is painful to note the singular de- 
formities of their rapid degeneration, whether 
measured by the modern standard of civilisation 
or morality. To bring a people just merging 
from a miserable oblivion, the life of the western 
wilderness, at once up to this standard, may be 
deemed unfair by an impattial reader ; yet when 
a nation professes to be civilised, and when 
English writers of great literary pretensions 
proclaim them to be so, we are naturally led, 
in a moral point of view, to suppose that the 
great mass of the people of which she is com- 
posed have abandoned or subdued the natural 
vices of the human heart, and that the first 
object of their life is the suppression of vice, 
and the promotion of virtue: the first by en- 
couraging industry, particularly in the domestic 
arts, as the first step towards social refinement; 
and the latter by promoting moral education, 
backed by moral precept; and in a political 
point of view, we at least look for civil and 
religious toleration—nay, liberty, as the sub- 
stratum of their present and future political 
existence as an independent nation. But it is 
almost impossible to believe that these—and 
they are but the first elements of civilisation— 
will ever find their way to, and be cherished in, 
Texas—a country filled with habitual liars, 
drunkards, blasphemers, and slanderers; san- 
guinary gamesters and cold-blooded assassins ; 
with idleness and sluggish indolence (two vices 
for which the Texans are already proverbial) ; 
with pride, engendered by ignorance and sup- 
ported by fraud, the art of which, though of 
modern construction, is so well defined, and 
generally practised, that it retards even the 
development of the spontaneous resources of 
the country. That all the elements of an into- 
lerable and despotic aristocracy are rife in the 
United States at this moment, no one can deny; 
and that these elements are for the most part 
confined to the southern states (whence the 
Texans principally come from), is equally in- 
disputable; and we need no further proof of 
their existence in Texas, than the simple fact 
that every revolutionary movement that has 
occurred in Mexico since the establishment 
of an Anglo-American colony on the Mexican 
frontier, has been stigmatised and complained 
of by the democratic republican Texans, as 
‘the acts of the populace,’ or ‘mob.’ Here 
we may ask, What has the Mexican army been 
since the establishment of republican institu- 
tions in Mexico but a citizen-soldiery? or, in 
other words, the republican constituency of 
the country in arms? The inconsistency of 
these complaints from a republican people is 
only equalled by the warm sympathy which 
they drew forth from the people of the southern 


states ; a fact that should not be overlooked by | 


the well-wishers of democratic movements in 
the north. But if we need any further proof 
of the aristocratic disposition of the Texans, 
it will be found in the impenetrable lines of 
demarcation already established in society in 
Texas, which is divided into the four following 
and distinct classes :—despotic aristocratical 
landowners and speculators, usefuls, contempt- 
ibles, and loafers. * * * On the 
plantations the spade is seldom seen; the 
plough, harrow, and hoe, are the only imple- 
ments of husbandry generally in use in Texas. 
The fences are all made of wooden rails, and 


are said to be extremely durable, and are cer- | a brush, then dipping it into a small bottle of brown 


tainly constructed with much rustic taste. The 
hotses of the planters are also made of wood, 
in the architecture of which they display but 
little taste for domestic comfort; they are, 
however, open to travellers, but not, as some 











may suppose, without charge, and their charges 
are by no means so moderate as to lead visitors 
to suppose that hospitality has yielded alto- 
gether to the sheer necessity of ‘mine host,’ 
whose countenance either betrays low origin, 
or partakes at once of the acuteness of the 
Scotch, the discernment of the Irish, and the 
inflexible sternness of the English. The Texan 
ladies seldom shew themselves to strangers; 
and, like those of the United States, they use 
either the pipe or the swab.* They have little 
neatness or cleanliness of person to attract 
the eye. Their figures are scarcely to be de- 
scribed ; coarse from neglect, or emaciated by 
self-indulgence, their skins have borrowed from 
the sun the exact hue of the lemon; and if the 
countenance be a true index of the mind, I 
doubt not that their dispositions have some- 
what of the peculiar flavour of that sour bullet 
of the tropics; but yet, to those who admire 
silence above every thing else in woman, per- 
mit me to introduce the ladies of Texas par ex- 
cellence as mutes. The reader must here be 
left to form his own ideas of the rising gene- 
ration, from the stock above described, while 
I merely venture to add, that their ‘constant 
friction’ with the negroes in early life will 
impart a striking ‘ tincture’ of the sambo cha- 
racter to the rising race, that will not be less 
amusing to their transatlantic brethren than is 
Mr. Rice in his favourite character of ‘Jim 
Crow.’ The usual salutation of the Texan 
gentlemen is, ‘ How does your copperosity 
sagaciate this morning ?’—‘ How are you now?” 
(this is all after an absence of some years). 
“A pretty considerable of a jug full of sun this 
morning,’—‘ A tarnation up-street sort of a 
day this, I calculate.’ On entering into con- 
versation, they take out their knives and com- 
mence ‘ whittling ;’} first taking special care to 
eject from the innermost recesses oftheir ‘pants’ 
those small detachments of fleas who are (backed 
by an auxiliary force of some twenty musqul- 
toes) instinctively prone to locate themselves 
in those regions. So great is their propensity 
for ‘ whittling,’ that they frequently, if sitting 
on a chair, put down their hand and bring it 
up again with a long slice off one of the legs, 
which they begin to ‘whittle,’ and ‘ calculate’ 
the exact value per thousand of the wood of 
which the chairs are made. When speaking of 
those men who have been fortunate enough to 
gain their esteem, they say, ‘ He’s an up-street 
man that,’—‘ A right smart man,’—A_ pretty 
considerable of a man,’—‘ A tarnation tall man:’ 
this last expression, when applied to some of 
their eminent men who happen to be consider- 
ably under the middle standard, is far more 
amusing than all the rest of their peculiarities, 
and cannot fail to probe the gravity of a stran- 
ger. In no country in the world do men shave 
more clean than in ‘I'exas; and a barber is 
deemed as great an acquisition in a new settle- 
ment, as Sir Isaac Newton’s studies have proved 
him to be in the advancement of science; in- 
deed, the calculations of the latter have not 
done more, in their way, than those of the 
former, who, while clinging to the nose, will 
tell one the exact length of beard a man shaves 
off in the course of a life of seventy years, 
‘commencing first to shave at the age of six- 
teen, and allowing that in every sixty-four days 





* “The ‘swab’ is a piece of soft wood about three 
inches long, which they chew at one end until it forms 


rappee snuff, which they carry about them for the pur- 
pose of cleaning their teeth; this operation being per- 
formed, the ‘swab’ is placed on one side of the mouth, 
while the pipe sometimes takes the other.” 

+ ‘“‘* Whittling’ means cutting sticks ; for which pur- 
pose every Texan, as well as Amerivan, carries a knife,” 
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he shaves off one inch of beard, it would, on a 
calculation, be found that, at the end of seventy 
years, he had shaved off fifty-eight feet two 
inches of beard.’ This is certainly an heirloom 
in the way of discovery that must be set down 
to the Texan barbers. The religion established 
in Texas previous to her separation from Mex- 
ico was the universal religion of the latter 
country—the Roman Catholic apostolic reli- 
gion; and as the ceremonies, &c. of that church 
are so generally.known, and celebrated for 
their uniformity in all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, it would be superfluous here to enter into 
a detail of them; however, it may with safety 
be said, that the religion of the present white 
population of Texas, which is called Protestant- 
ism, about as much resembles the Church of 
England in its forms and ceremonies, as the 
forms and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land resemble those of the Greek Church.” 

With this we close our illustrations ; and giv- 
ing no opinion as to these, the main political 
features of Mr. Maillard’s account, we may say 
that we most cordially concur with him in his 
Christian and benevolent desire to provide for 
the protection of the numerous Indian tribes 
which still inhabit the country of their fore- 
fathers. 





Madame de Sévigné and her Contemporaries. 

2 vols. 12mo. Colburn. 
To all who are not familiar with the huge 
mass of French mémoires and published cor- 
respondence, these sketches will furnish much 
desultory and amusing food, generally tending 
to illustrate a century of such social exhibition 
as the court and aristocracy of France pro- 
duced from the time of Richelieu to the date 
of a hundred years ago. Collected and drained 
off from many sources, with evident marks of 
translation in phraseology not very English, 
(such as ridicules as a noun substantive, p. 281, 
vol. i.; luxuriant for luxurious, &c. &c.), the 
biographies, in which form the matter is dis- 
posed, are always characteristic, often person- 
ally curious, and sometimes historically in- 
structive. And the sparkling and brilliant 
epigrams, jeux des mots, and jeux d’ esprit, 
which sparkle over the whole, give the work a 
piquancy likely to render it exceedingly popu- 
lar in the popular class of literature to which 
it belongs. 

The more important lives, however—those of 
Richelieu, Corneille, Mazarin, De Retz, Racine, 
Molicre, Bossuet, Turenne, Colbert, &c.—are 
too well known, through large and separate 
works, to allow of aught new being said of 
them; and consequently the greatest novelty 
will be found among the minor personages whu 
figure on the canvass. We will select, as an 
fi M. de Coulanges and his clever 
ady :— 

“<Le petit Coulanges’ would never have been 
heard of by posterity, had he not been the rela- 
tion and correspondent of Madame de Sévigné. 
He was councillor of parliament ; but his ne- 
gligent disposition and love of pleasure rendered 
him totally unfit for the profession of the law; 
and he sold his places, to think of songs and 
dinners. He never made any figure as a pub- 
lic character but once, when a cause came on 
between two farmers, who disputed the posses- 
sion of a piece of water or pond. One of these 
men bore the name ofGrapin. M. de Coulanges 
got into such a state of confusion in the detail 
of the proceedings, that he was obliged to stop ; 
and turning to the judges, said: ‘ Forgive me, 
sirs; I have drowned myself in this pond of 
Grapin’s, and I am your obedient humble ser- 





vant ;’ and he withdrew. After that adventure 
he had nothing more to say to the law, but was 
known in the world as the song-writer De 
Coulanges, whose songs did not long outlive 
the circumstances they were written for; and 
as the most good-humoured man in the world, 
who enjoyed perfect health, and who had nei- 
ther care nor anxiety: he was also known 
as the bon-vivant, who of all others appreciated 
a good dinner. DeCoulanges told astory well, 
and made the company laugh. Two journeys 
he made to Rome inspired him with a love of 
the fine arts, the result of which was acollection 
of pictures, which, if we may believe Madame 
de Sévigné (who, however, was no great con- 
noisseur in pictures), were superb. His friend- 
ships at court and with the ministers made him 
well received in every society; he was au fait 
of all the gossip of the salons, and his jovial 
disposition caused him to be invited to the best 
dinners at Paris, where his songs and his say- 
ings were duly appreciated. His ministerial 
friends never gave him any more solid proofs 
of their attachment; but his good humour, in 
this voluntary life of luxuriant dependance, 
pleased them, and he became part of their 
state. His letters to his cousin exhibit him 
passing his life in the homes of others, and 
partaking of the opulence of the grand-seig- 
neurs his connexions, while they profited by 
his gay conversation. He used to say, ‘I was 
born for the superfluities of life, not for the 
necessaries.’ The same sentiment is in a song 





he wrote, when with M. de Chaulnes, at 
Rome :— 
‘Fortune, tu m’as fait querelle, 

Mais tu ne m’as point maltraite.’ | 
‘ In general,’ says La Bruyére, ‘ he who amuses | 
the company does not make himself either loved | 
or esteemed.’ M. de Coulanges was a diminu- 
tive little man, and his species of cleverness 
corresponded to his appearance. His life was 
gay, his spirits excellent, and he continued eat- 
ing and singing to the age of eighty-five ; while 
those favoured by fortune with places, honours, | 
and riches, passed by to the grave, the victims | 
of anxiety and disgrace. Madame de Coulanges | 
was the near relation of the Chancellor le Tel- 
lier and of the minister Louvois ; and although 
she appeared, like her husband, to be placed in 
the high road to royal favour, her friends gave 
her nothing but flattery and caresses: she held 
the first rank in French society for cleverness 
and wit. She is often named by Madame de 
Sévigné, in her letters to her daughter, as the 
fly, the leaf, or the sylph ; and these fanciful de- 
nominations represented her perfectly. She 
was a mixture of coquetry, malice, lightness, | 
worldliness, grace, and vivacity ; a character to | 
be found in all countries, but which was only 
thoroughly appreciated atthe court of Louis XIV. 
Her letters were supposed to be still better than 
those of Madame de Sévigné; and the agrémens 
of her conversation were greater than those of 
any person at Paris. She was very intimate with 
Madame de Maintenon, and in great favour at 
court, without possessing titles, places, or pen- 
sions, or any thing but that wit which was a dig- 
nity. Herwit, however, procured her nothing but 
honours ; and it appeared that both she and M. 
de Coulanges wanted riches. Her husband’s wit 
lowered him in society—it partook too much 
of buffoonery ; hers, on the contrary, raised her 








a French woman going to a ball; it was embel- 
lished with every care, yet appeared perfectly 
easy and natural. She was proud of her talent 
of saying all and every thing that came into her 
head ; and her turn of expression was so veiled, 





and so well managed, that by its aid every thing 


—it was made up, and dressed beautifully, like | ery, which he disliked !’ 


might be said. Her flattery had often a sting,and 
her malice often shone through the most perfect 
goodbreeding. MadamedeCoulanges hadalong 
illness, and Madame de Sévigné, in her joyat her 
getting better, cried out—‘ The epigrams are be- 
ginning.’ She was a pretty woman; Madame 
de Villars says, that no picture could express 
the vivacity and cleverness of her countenance. 
She had not a few admirers, amongst. whom 
were the absent and original Comte de Brancas, 
the indolent and soft La Fare, and a very dis- 
tinguished officer, M. de la Trousse, whose 
liaison with her was one of storms and tempests. 
But what with the quickness, the caprice, and 
the wit of Madame de Coulanges, her greatest 
friends were not always comfortable with her, 
and she treated them as her fancy dictated, 
and treated her husband as she did her friends. 
French wit must ever be the same playful, 
dazzling, powerful excitement it was then; and 
were Madame de Sévigné, Madame de Cou- 
langes, and Madame de Grignan, to find them- 
selves in a salon at Paris in our own day, they 


|would probably make as brilliant a figure as 


they did in M. de la Rochefoucauld’s room, or 
at the Hétel de Carnavalet. Notso our Ladies 
Carlisles and Devonshires of two centuries 
back :—we can only imagine them arriving 
suddenly at the dinner or evening party of to- 
day, as a species of masquerade; so ill would 
they assimilate themselves to the language, to 
the men and women, and to the tone of the 
present day. Late in life, Madame de Cou- 
langes ceased to see Madame de Maintenon; 
Madame de Sévigné was dead, and she lived on 
terms of friendship with Ninon de I’ Enclos, who 
in her latter days received at her house a society 
of women of the world. Her want of fortune, 
her age, ker appearance, and her bad health, 
made her leave the great world; but she kept 
up a correspondence with Madame de Grignan 
to the year 1704, when she died; and M. de 
Coulanges continued to make journeys, to eat, 
and to sing, keeping in mind, in all the ac- 
counts he gives of his hosts, that ‘le véritable 
Amphitryon est celui chez qui l’on dine.’ To 
those who are curious as to the details of every- 
day life in France at that period, the letters of 
M. de Coulanges will be amusing. He wrote 
in what Madame de Sévigné termed a style of 
friendship ; by which she meant details, not 
phrases; and he gives many accounts of the 
old chateaux of France, of their furniture and 
ornaments, as well as of the progresses of the 
cardinals. In a letter to the Marquise d’Ux- 
elles, ‘ femme trés aimable,’ he says—‘ I am 
now at Bray, in the enjoyment of happiness 
and ‘good living. 
Je connais de plus en plus, 
En faisant trés-grande chére, 
Qu’un estomac qui digére 
Vaut plus de cent mille écus ; 
Le mien soutient cette thése, 
Rempli de friands morceaux, 
Et digérant a son aise 
Truffes, melons, et cerneaux.’ 
These verses, in a letter to a lady, may justify 
the appellation of an epicurean pig, which was 
once given to M. de Coulanges. Allowance, 
however, must be made for times when a duke 
and peer of France gave as a reason for not 
marrying a young widow whom he admired— 
‘that they should not live well together; for 
that she was in love with the newstyle of cook- 
However, on consi- 
dering this story, there is something striking 
in the good sense and philosophy of the ‘ gas- 
tronome,’ who would neither have his dinner 
nor his ménage disturbed by dissensions. M. 
de Coulanges describes the life he spent in the 








house of a cardinal, which offers a curious view 
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of the way of living of an illustrious prelate in 
France, in 1696 :—‘ I have been here a fort- 
night—the happiest man in the world—in the 
enjoyment of good company, excellent music, 
enormous fires every where, games of every sort 
and description, excellent dinners, and deli- 
cious wine, . . . . The cooks are the best, and 
masters of their art; but they have a rage for 
something new, and we shall die of eating. 
They can dress all the best French and Italian 
dishes; but they have now taken to learn Eng- 
lish dishes, which they will bring here to per- 
fection. We do not know where we are, in 
consequence, all our dishes speaking different 
languages, but somehow or other making them- 
selves so well understood that we eat them all, 
in whatever form they present themselves, and 
with every sauce. .... This is indeed a de- 
lightful house to be in, and the master of it 
cannot be enough adored.’ Madame de Sé- 
vigné writes to her daughter— Le petit Cou- 
langes is going to Lyons, with his wife, and 
from thence to Grignan. He promises to send 
me an exact account of your appearance. He 
writes me an amusing letter on the dull, regu- 
lar, and wholesome life he has been leading at 
Bourbon, of which he has nearly died. He tries 
to get the better of it at Paris, by late hours, 
made-dishes, and indigestions, all of whick he 
is in search of. He is astonished, he says, to 
have outlived the regularity of the life at Bour- 
bon. The little man is vexed and cross, and 
will tell you all his reasons for being so.’”’ 





Hardness ; or, the Uncle. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Many of the works which weekly pass through 
our hands seem better fitted to be merely re- 
ported upon than critically analysed or re- 
viewed. The present publication is one of the 
kind. The author, not aiming at any thing 
beyond an amusing tale of every-day life, be- 
guiles us through his three volumes by a light 
pleasant style of writing, natural sketches of 
character, and, above all, by a tone of right 
and good feeling, which pervades the whole, 
and is its best recommendation. There is 
considerable variety in the different chapters ; 
and the practical jokes have the rare merit of 
not being overdrawn and caricatured. Some 
parts may make the reader smile—perhaps 
where the author least intended; but the 
smile will not be the worse for that. His 
naive and ready mode of killing off the per- 
sonages of whom he wants to get rid, by fits, 
drowning, &c., is truly amusing—the “ Dance 
of Death” is nothing to it. The history of the 
plebeian Mr. Jorrocks’ introduction to fashion- 
able society is a clever sketch; but being rather 
too long for our extracts, we select'the follow- 
ing morsels as fair examples of The Uncle. 

“One of the infallible and essential tokens 
of a snob is a disposition to run down wo- 
men, to distort their motives, to misrepre- 
sent their actions, to undervalue their charac- 
ters, and to disparage their affections. Whether 
this peculiarity arises from the instinctive re- 
pugnance with which women discover and 
shrink from a poor-spirited and despicable 
character in man, that awakens their wrath; 
or that it is merely the love of evil-speaking, 
choosing the safest mode of indulging itself; 
or, what is more probable, it is nothing but an 
imperfect conformation of the brain, incapaci- 


tating the patient from forming an honest judg- | 


ment,—the fact is certain, the symptom is not 
tobe mistaken. * * * The proper 
and regular thing to do about the month of 
May, at this present time, is to abuse it, to 





assert that it is out of date, or out of season, 
or, what is worse, out of fashion; that it is a 
superannuated month, living upon its former 
fame, and that not honestly come by ; that it is 
worn out, like an aristocracy, and an esta- 
blished church, and the plague, and supersti- 
tion, and reverence for age, and leprosy, and 
chivalry, and the other nuisances of the olden 
time before us: so say the utilitarians, the too 
rapidly increasing body of capital-and-dividend 
philosophers, in whose discriminating eyes a 
living oak is something because it is timber, 
and a blasted oak is nothing because it is 
blasted. June they affirm is the reformed 
May, and appeal in proof of their allegation 
to the hygrometer, barometer, and thermo- 
meter, to gauge and measure the month, as 
an excise-ofticer would ; they would bring it 
to trial before a court meteorological for insuf- 
ficient temperature, convict it of cold evenings, 
and reduce it to the ranks for frosty nights. 
Alas, for persecuted May, who shall defend 
her, who shall repel her assailants ?—they are 
heavily armed in the armour of dulness; their 
heads are of lead, and their hearts are of stone, 
impenetrable, invulnerable—what man may 
drive them away? Hark! is that a voice 
raised in behalf of poor May?—listen, the 
birds are singing sweetly and cheerfully in the 
hedgerows; hark, to the flocks and the herds; 
the mother and her child are calling upon one 
another :—lo, a gentle breeze whispers among 
the branches; a rustling of fresh young green 
leaves murmurs among the boughs; the in- 
sect creation chirps and buzzes by earth, and 
air, and streamlet; the light patter of a vivify- 
ing shower comes and goes; the chorus of 
creation is very low and very soft, but very 
sweet. May has yet one friend left, faithful 
and true, unchanged, and unchangeable, and 
that friend is Nature.” 

The young Lord Cubtown’s notion of sculp- 
ture is novel. 

“¢The Ariadne of Dannecker ; the figure 
of Ariadne sitting upon a lioness, and looking 
reproachfully at Theseus, who has abandoned 
her.’ ‘ What a rum touch! is she a fine wo- 
man?’ ‘ It is a beautiful statue.’ ‘ But how 
the devil do they dress her ?—not in a riding- 
habit?’ ‘No; she is quitenaked.’ ‘ Eh—oh— 
a woman sitting peeled on a lioness; by Jove, 
that must be a fine sight! we must go and see 
that, doctor. Will you remember the statue at 
Frankfort? Yes; and then there’s a place they 
build drags somewhere near: we must over- 
haul that.’ ” 

A reason for not going to a fashionable party: 
“She hangs her pictures so low, there is no 
place to lean against.” 

The knocker-mania, superseded by a night- 
race, is our last. 

“* Well,’ said Rock, ‘ we’ve had wine enough, 
hav’ntwe? Letus see about doing something; 
we'll have the horses saddled, and all ready 
for a bolt, in case any thing particular happens; 
we had better have the bill, too. Confound it! 
let us toss up who pays it.’ 


looking out of the window, ‘ we can do nothing 
this evening, that infernal moon is as bright as 
day.’ ‘ Confound the moonlight,’ said Rock ; 
‘1 do not mean to be personal,’ added he, 
turning to his brother officer, who bore that 
romantic surname, ‘ the devil’s in the moon 
for mischief, as Lord Byron says.’ All rushed 
to the window : it was too true ; it was a touch- 
ing sight; five cavalry officers gazing upon the 
moon; it really looked as if the day was come 
that the lion was to lie down with the lamb: 
but that was not the extent of their misfortunes 


* By Jove!’ said | 
Starlight, who suddenly bethought himself of | 





either,—heaven and earth were banded against 
them ; for the streets were not half empty—the 
museum of knockers was not likely to be in- 
creased that night. What was to be done? 
There was a young subaltern in that party, 
whose name has not been mentioned yet, be- 
cause he did not join in the conversation, a 
fair-haired boy, with almost a feminine deli- 
cacy of appearance; a quiet, unobtrusive, one 
might say, shy manner; a little white hand 
that might have passed for a woman’s; little 
whiskers, and less moustache,—altogether as 
pretty a boy as could be seen. One would 
have supposed him a drawing-room pet; but, 
somehow or other, no one could make out how 
or why, whenever mischief was on foot, how- 
ever extravagant, absurd, or dangerous it might 
be, George Wildfire had an astonishing knack 
of taking the lead, and keeping it. He had 
hitherto hardly spoken a word; but by this 
time he had got the steam up, and was up to 
any thing, from chuckfarthing to manslaughter. 
‘ Tossing up be d—d!’ he said, in a mild, deli- 
cate voice, as if he was asking the charmer of , 
his heart whether she liked Norma, ‘ I’ll stand 
no such blasted nonsense ; let us settle it in a 
manly way: let us have a steeple-chase home, 
the last man to pay all.’ ‘ Bravo! that is the 
ticket,’ shouted the others; ‘let us get the 
horses out directly, and we will ride in our 
shirts.’ ‘I say,’ said Rock, as the waiter an- 
swered the bell, ‘ get our horses ready, and turn 
out a postchaise directly, to carry the coats 
and waistcoats, and killed and wounded ;’ and 
in a few moments more they were mounted, 
and ready to start in the inn-yard, to the great 
delight and edification of the hostlers. The 
18th Light Dragoons, upon this occasion, it 
must be admitted, presented rather a peculiar 
spectacle; for as they exhibited the whole of 
their shirts, it looked as if an irruption of 
Whiteboys, from the ‘ first flower of the earth 
and first gem of the sea,’ had invaded the peace- 
ful fields of merry England. ‘ We’ll start from 
about fifty yards up that lane by the turnpike ; 
and the last man over the fence into old Rose- 
lover’s flower-garden will pay,’ proposed Wild- 
fire. The motion was carried nem. diss., and 
they rode wildly out. The turnpikeman was 
pressed into the service, and compelled to act 
as clerk of the course, and start them. He 
marshalled his unruly field in a part of the lane 
where nothing but a small ditch separated it 
from the grass. ‘ Are you ready, gentlemen ?’ 
said he. ‘ Yes, old twopenny;’ ‘ Yes, yes;’ 
‘ Keep moving, pikey,’ answered they. ‘ Then 
go as if the devil kicked you!’ and away they 
went like so many maniacs.” 
The sequel we leave untold. 


A Dictionary of the Art of Printing. By Wil- 
liam Savage, author of * Practical Hints on 
Decorative Printing,’ &c. 8vo, pp. 825. 
Longman and Co. 


“T am now anold man (quoth William Savage), 
and perhaps may be, in some degree, wedded 
to the writings as well as the customs of my 
youth; therefore the quaintness of expression, 
which my friends have noticed, may possibly 
be more marked than I am aware of; yet the 
manner is not wholly unintentional ;.... and 
when it is considered, that it was the intention 
to make the book one of practical instruction, 
and that it was written with the hope that it 
might be placed in the hands of each printer’s 
boy on entering the business, I trust this sin of 
inelegance will be pardoned.” 

We have asked the “ printers’ boys,” and 
they say, “ Certainly not—its sin of inelegance 
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is no help to us, who are rather expected to 
be au fait at all sorts of new stylish styles of 
writing. and to believe the quaint phrase and 
swash Q useless petrifactions of an almost ante- 
diluvianage. ‘I'hese ancient predilections (con- 
tinue our friends) have led the author to dwell 
on matters important to our grandfathers, but 
of little ‘ practical instruction’ to us, who only 
wonder how the respectable old gentlemen 
could patiently take such pains to do things 
clumsily. We know the author will raise his 
spectacles at this our irreverence, point to the 
proud productions of the by-gone wearers of 
inky smalls, and complacently refer us to his 
own directions for preparing pelt-skins and 
pelt-balls—‘ how to erect a [wooden!] press,’ 
—how to supply and use the ‘ offensive article’ 
the pelt-pot—and to do a great many other 
agreeable things, from which we beg to be 
excused. Now these likings, particularly that 
for ‘skins,’ may be very well for a Savage, who 
appears to have ‘been caught young,’ and so 
tamed and trained in the customs of his early 
days, that he still and ever will cast a longing, 
lingering look behind. Our Lot, however, leads 
us to look another way; and we should there- 
fore have been better satisfied to have had less 
of the directions for doing what is now seldom 
done, and more for what is every day required. 
We think it not unreasonable to expect in such 
a work something more satisfactory than the 
article Ink, which, though occupying three 
pages, is perfectly useless for any practical 
purpose, and might as well have begun as 
ended with a reference to the author’s two- 
guinea work upon the subject. Instcad of 
so much about the old wooden-headed ‘ two- 
pull’ press of our ancestors, those nasty pelt- 
balls, improved brayers (not donkeys), &c. 
&c., we should have preferred brief direc- 
tions for enabling country and small printers 
to undertake many more useful things,—such 
as putting up the most common kinds (why 
not all kinds?) of iron presses—instructions 
which, with a few engraved outlines, would 
have been really serviceable. 
friend declares he has been fifty years collecting 
his materials, we need not be surprised at find- 
ing some of his documents rather musty. As a 
dictionary, the work, like its author’s affections, 
bears a primitive character. Modern diction- 
ary terseness and brevity were, we think, not 
incompatible with its plan, and would have 
squeezed it down to a price within the reach of 
its hoped-for patrons, the printers’ boys. But, 
alas, the bulky volume at some twenty-eight 
shillings is beyond their dreams. Fifty years’ 
Savage researches, it is plain, have never once 
led the author into the pocket of one of these 
young gentlemen’s corduroys; but fifty years 
more, we calculate, will discover the total use- 
lessness of that receptacle, and probably the 
entire extinction of the corduroys themselves ; 
seeing that each summer seems to add to the 
general distress of their fathers, and render 
such luxuries more and more likely to become 
apocryphal. 

“ Having noticed these slight defects, we 
gladly turn to the valuable features of the 
work, and these are not a few—comprising 
excellent tables of oriental and northern alpha- 
bets, with many brief and useful remarks on the 
peculiarities of their use; extensive schemes 
of imposition (indispensable to a practical 
printer!); a serviceable list of botanical au- 
thorities; chemical formule; full tables for 
casting-up; hints on electrotype duplicates of 
engravings; tables for giving out paper; lists 
of law authorities; medical contractions; an- 
cient names of cities and towns; - abstracts of 





But as. our 1 ns 
| rather an odd sort of logic, remarks, that “ the 





the laws relating to newspapers and printing 
in general; rules of orthography; rules for 
punctuation (Murray’s); much useful infor- 
mation respecting records; and a multitude 
of other matters, not only valuable to the 
printer, but also of essential importance to the 
antiquary, the author, the bookseller, and the 
general reader. We have no doubt Mr. Savage 
will meet with success in this effort; and if we 
have any advice to offer, it is, that he will 
recollect his conversation with Mr. Bensley 
(p. 463) respecting his first printing-machine, 
and apply it to his own book. As Mr. S. 
‘ prognosticated,’ Mr. Cowper ‘ stept in’ and 
‘swept away’ the superfluous wheels which 
had cost 15002; and, unless the author him- 
self undertakes the task, we suspect some one 
else will step in and sweep away his super- 


| fluities, and compile a 5s. book, which may 
| have a still greater chance of finding its way 


into the hands of § each printer’s boy.’”’ 

We have thus far allowed the printers’ boys 
to speak for themselves; and we have only 
to add, that we have been gratified at seeing 
ourselves quoted (Lit. Gaz. Oct. 26, 1822) as 
among the first to bring before the public the 
real importance and successful completion of 
the steam printing-press, our sheet being at 
that time printed at Mr. Bensley’s new perfect- 
ing-machine, which we then said appeared sus- 
ceptible oflittleimprovement. This, we believe, 
has been found to be the case; but it seems 
that we, in our admiration of the ingenuity and 
perseverance which had brought this invention 
to perfection, have not (in the opinion of our 
author) given to Mr. Nicholson, who first sug- 
gested the ideas, his due meed of praise. Here 
are our words: “This much is certain, that 
M. Konig’s labours were the first which pro- 
duced any fruit:—and surely more is due to 
him who, after years of persevering toil, suc- 
ceeds in the application of hitherto unapplied 
principles, than to one of whom we can only 
say, that he was simply the first to suggest ideas 
—since no evidence is offered of their ever having 
been acted upon.” Upon this our author, with 


term ‘ suggesting ideas’ refers with rather more 
truth to Mr. Konig, who, coming to England 
with the idea of applying steam as the moving 
power to presses, and being supported by 
English capital, spent some years in unavail- 
ing efforts to reduce his ideas to practice ; and 


| when he could not succeed, gave up the attempt 


as one completely foiled, and turning round 
upon Mr. Nicholson’s plan, produced a cylin- 
drical printing machine.” Ay, “ produced a 
cylindrical machine ;’—there’s the rub! friend 
Savage; and we would have you beware of 
some printer’s imp of a Kénig laying hold of 
your book with a similar intention of bringing 
it into use among his fraternity. 

We conclude, however, by heartily recom- 
mending the present work to all in any way 
connected with literature, who will find it in- 
deed well worth its cost, and of great service 
as a book of reference. 





The Spanish Armada, a.p. 1588; or, the At- 
tempt of Philip II. and Pope Sixtus V. to 
re-establish Popery in England. By the 
Rev. T. Lathbury, M.A., author of “ Guy 
Fawkes,” &c. 12mo. pp. 154. London, 
1840. Parker. 

TueE historical works of Mr. Lathbury possess 

a value, from the diligence and fidelity with 

which he applies himself to consulting the 

best authorities; and The Armada forms a 

suitable companion to his recent publication, 








“ Guy Fawkes.” The subject is one of the 
most important, not only in the history of 
Engiand, but in the history of the world; for 
if the enterprise had succeeded, in all human 
probability the free institutions of this country 
would have been exchanged for the absolutism 
of Spain, and the genius and spirit of Protest- 
antism been supplanted by the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. And it is not these islands alone that 
would have been affected by the change; those 
mighty offshoots, already great, and in promise 
still greater, would never have existed. The 
fountain would have been dried up from which 
have issued those streams of population which 
have made the mighty continent of North 
America their own, and which are about to 
overspread another region of kindred magni- 
tude on the opposite hemisphere. The consti- 
tution, so long the boast of Englishmen, may 
be destroyed ; the commerce and manufactories 
may perish ; the roads, the bridges, the canals, 
the docks, and every such monument of the 
wealth of the country, may languish and de. 
cay; but the monumentum ere perennius, and 
which seems to be placed beyond the reach of 
fortune, is the diffusion of English blood, and 
the language and literature of England, over 
regions compared to which the Roman empire 
in its best days sinks into the rank of a pro- 
vince. ‘ 

In the commencement of the work, the author 
traces the origin and progress of those feelings 
which appear to have influenced King Philip 
in attempting the conquest of England. The 
preparations in Spain; the deliberations in 
Philip’s councils; the sailing of the armada; 
the course pursued by Queen Elizabeth in that 
emergency ; the dispersion of the Spanish fleet ; 
the effort to reach the coast of Spain; their 
losses ; the queen’s visit to Tilbury; the man- 
ner in which the event was celebrated in Eng- 
land ; and many other topics, connected directly 
or indirectly with the foregoing subjects, are all 
succinctly treated in the volume before us. 

Most of our readers are aware that Dr. Lin- 
gard, the papal historian of England, has en- 
deavoured to shew that the members of his 
church, both in this country and on the Conti- 
nent, were not implicated in the attempt of 
King Philip, and that the Spanish sovereign 
himself was rather influenced by a feeling of 
revenge than by the desire of conquest. The 
author labours vigorously, and perhaps too per- 
tinaciously, in detecting what he denounces as 
the false colouring and perversions of Dr. Lin- 
gard. In this respect his volume will be much 
appreciated by Protestant readers; and indeed 
it is for them that all the works from his pen 
seem to be distinctly and particularly framed. 

We subjoin the following, for the purpose of 
shewing in what style the author charges Dr. 
Lingard with being unscrupulous in his state- 
ments :— 

* In the extract from Dr. Lingard, the 
reader will perceive an allusion to Philip’s con- 
duct towards Elizabeth during the reign of 
Mary. The queen is represented as ungrate- 
ful. This matter might be passed by, if the 
doctor did not quote Osborn, as if the: charge 
had been grounded on his authority. It is true 
that Philip interposed to save Elizabeth; but 
he had a selfish motive in doing so. This 
ought to have been stated; and, by not stating 
it, and referring to Osborn, who does state it, 
Dr. Lingard has laid himself open to the charge 
of dishonesty. Osborn’s words are as follows :— 
© Which attempt of hers might have worse suc- 
ceeded but for the protection Philip the Second 
afforded during the infancy of her power, flat- 
tered to it in the hope of marriage, no less than 
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compelled out of a fear to see England possessed 
hy the Scots, a people ever in conjunction with 
France, and therefore likely to prove malig- 
nant to his affairs. And as these considera- 
tions had made him solicitous of her safety 
during his match with her sister, they con- 
tinued still so prevalent, as he did not only for- 
bear himself, but restrained others from making 
use of that advantage, so fatal a defection could 
not but afford.’ From this passage it is clear 
that it was Osborn’s opinion that Philip had 
been actuated by selfish motives in favouring 
Elizabeth during her sisters reign; yet Dr. 
Lingard’s reference would lead the reader to 
believe that he was of the same opinion with 
himself. A man who can quote an author in 
such a way as this is not to be trusted. Such, 
however, are Popish writers on matters affect- 
ing the character of their church.” 

After the armada had sailed from the coast 
of Spain, it was compelled, by contrary winds, 
to put into various ports; and the impression 
prevailed in England that no other attempt 
would be made that year. The English admiral 
sailed from Plymouth for the purpose of watch- 
ing the enemy, and was compelled by a sudden 
change of wind to return. ‘The armada sailed 
at the same time; and it appears probable that 
the two fleets passed each other at sea. At all 
events, the armada appeared off the Lizard 
Point the day after the return of our fleet to 
Plymouth. 

he English admiral devised a plan, while 
the enemy were at anchor opposite Calais, 
which proved the ruin of the armada. The 
matter is narrated in the following terms :— 

“ The lord admiral selected eight of his 
worst ships, and ordered them to be filled with 
various combustible matters. At two o'clock 
on the morning of July 29th, these ships were 
permitted to drive with the wind and tide 
towards the armada. ‘They were under the 
command of two officers, of the name of Young 
and Prowse, who were to return in a boat after 
they had fired the vessels. Suddenly, there- 
fore, the Spaniards were startled by the light 
of these burning ships. All was consternation 
and confusion on board the armada. It was 
imagined that the whole fleet would be con- 
sumed. In this emergency the cables were 
instantly cut, and the whole fleet put to sea in 
a panic. They had not time to save their 
anchors; they thought only of flight. The 
most fatal consequences ensued: the heavy 
ships, in the confusion that prevailed, ran foul 
of each other; some lost their rudders, and 
others ran aground and were taken. But for 
this project of the fire-ships, the event, hu- 
manly speaking, might have been very dif- 
ferent. It was now no easy matter for the 
Duke of Medina to collect together his scat- 
tered fleet. When Medina saw the burning 
ships approaching, he issued his orders to the 
whole fleet to weigh anchor, in order to avoid 
them, and to return to the same station as 
soon as the danger was over. It was easy to 
give the order; it was not so easy to obey it. 
Terror prevented the men from attending to 
the command of their leader; some ships were, 
therefore, carried into the ocean, while others 
struck upon the sands. The duke in vain at- 
tempted to collect his scattered ships by firing 
a signal-gun from his own vessel after the 
fire-ships had passed by. However, putting 
his fleet into the best order he could, the 
Spanish commander sustained the attack of the 
English during the day. The battle continued 
from four o’clock in the morning until six in 
the evening, and terminated in the loss of 
several of the Spanish ships.” 





On the whole, we can safely recommend this 
little book as a curious, critical, and exact nar- 
rative of one of the most glorious events in the 
history of our country. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The English Helicon of the Ninetecnth Century. 
idited by T. K. Hervey. Pp. 384. Lon- 
don, Baily and Co. 

HimsEtF a poet of no mean standing, and the 
writer of some exceedingly graceful and touch- 
ing verse, the task of making a selection of this 
kind could not have been assigned to more 
competent hands than those of Mr. Hervey. 
He has indeed made a wreath of every beau- 
teous hue and delicious scent ; a chaplet which, 
if we may yet personify the nineteenth cen- 
tury (not arrived at its middle age), would 
adorn its brow with amaranth of unfading bloom. 
It is too much the habit of mankind to under- 
rate contemporary merit, and leave to the mo- 
numental stone and posterity the award of 
gratitude and justice. But when the breath- 
ing spirit of the age, the soul of song, the 
harmonies of music, and the emanations of 
genius, are concentrated as they are in a circle 
like this, it is impossible to withstand their 
claims or deny their glory. Mr. Hervey has 
done well by his fellow-bards ; he has deserved 
their thanks, and he has conferred a singular 
benefit on the public. Most of the most suc- 
cessful authors familiar to the press within the 
last thirty or forty years find their due place in 
these pages: some there are, we think, rather 
strangely omitted—Scott and Southey, for in- 
stance, are not here; and there are others of 
lesser fame, of whom some traces might advan- 
tagceously have been given, instead of a number 
of compositions by the same parties. But 
what there are deserve the praises we have 
bestowed: and a book to be a more cherished 
favourite with the young, the imaginative, the 
feeling, and the refined, could hardly shine 
forth in these dull, matter-of-fact, mechanical, 
and utilitarian times. 


Book of the Poets. 
pp. 458. London, 
Geary. 

Tuts is a handsomely got-up volume, with 

selections after the manner of the Elegant Ex- 

tracts, which found place in almost every read- 
ing household some half-century ago. Very 
pretty embellishments by H. Corbould, Uwins, 
and others, add to the external grace of the 
publication; where, on excellent paper, the 
text of many an interesting effusion of the 
muse is clearly printed in a good-sized type. 
The whole is a poetical treasury well worthy of 
a popular reception. 


Chaucer to Beattie. 8vo, 
Scott, Webster, and 


Lines from the Land of Streams: a Miscellany in 
Verse and Prose. By the Author of ‘ The 
Crescent.” Pp. 135. Hatchards. 

DEDICATED to Queen Adelaide, this little vo- 
lume is made worthy of the honour by the 
genial affections and good feeling which it 
breathes throughout. Ofslight materials ami- 
ably treated, rather than of operose subject and 
composition, the fair writer inculcates every 
gentle humanity and consoling virtue; and, 
without enforcement, points the path by which 
the readers may become wiser and better, ere 
they reach the goal or finis, where they part 
from their instructress. The following may be 
quoted as one of the most vigorous and poetical 
of these miscellanies. 

‘*Human crime has its bounds, from the court to the 


ce. 
Where no gladness can reach save the prisoner’s knell ; 


| Whilst assassins may smother the wretch’s last breath, 

| And the slave-holder chain every solace but death ; 

Though the firmament, brightly and beauteously blest, 
Seem to hail the oppressor, but hide the opprest ; 

| The morn give her sunbeam, the evening her shower, 
The forest its cedar, the meadow its flower, 
Fav'ring gales waft the pirate, full health to the band 

| That plunder on sea, or plant slaves on the land :— 

| Omniscience appear as if sighs were forgot, 

| Omnipresence to leave the all-destitute spot, 

| Omnipotence lingering favour the crime, 

| And a pause seem engraved on the annals of time — 
Human reason can reach not the Presence divine : 

| Lo! * He wakes like a giant refreshed with wine,’ 

| He calls not the whirlwind, nor tempest to bring 

| Desolation to Summer, destruction to Spring; 

; He commands not the earthquake His mandate to speed, 

| Nor commissions the ocean its bounds to exceed ; 

| He but touches the nerve that His providence form'd, 

| And speaks to the soul that His influence warm'd; 

New life is diffused, moral mercies extend, 

The slave finds his freedom, the hopeless a friend. 

Man the tyrant begins to relieve the oppress’d — 

Man the merciless listens to man the distress’d — 

Man that prey’d on his race like the desert’s wild beast— 

Man greater than millions made small as the least — 

Man govern’d by passion—man ruling in pride, * 

Subdued, self-convicted, no longer can hide 

‘ Midst the trees of the garden’ from conscience within, 

But renounces the burden of indwelling sin; 

Thus, renew’d and restor’d by the pure Gospel-plan, 

He’s no longer fhe proud, but the penitent man.” 


The Epicure’s Almanac for 1812. By Benson 
E. Hill, Esq. How and Parsons. 
A CALENDAR of the months, with cuts, and a col- 
| lection of choice cooking- recipes for cuts, are 
| the recommendations of this smart performance 
One part teaches the value of time, and another 
the art of filling it up (by filling yourself) in 
the most palateable manner. What more can 
be wanted in an almanac for a year, which is so 
far an almanac for ever! 


The Letters of Peter Platitude ; or, Cambridge 
and the Cantabs. Part I. Longman and Co., 
London; Johnson, and Warwick and Co., 
Cambridge. 

Tue beginning of a picture of Cambridge edu- 

cation, written in an off-hand, dashing sort of 

style. The sketches, being a little ironical, 
are consequently a little amusing. We shall 
see how the writer proceeds. 


Cadell’s Reprints of Scott's Works, The last issues 
are the 8vo and 12mo editions of the Monastery, Vol. X. 
of the Series, and Part 6, Vol. II. of the Life of Napoleon, 
Frazer's vignette of Father Philip and the White Lady 
of Avenel is a clever and dashing composition. 

Every Family's Book of Amusements, §c. Pp. 236 (W. 
Strange). — Rules of whist, cribbage, &c., the tricks of 
legerdemain, tales of gambling, &c. &c. are here col- 
lected together; so that we may fancy “ every family” 
addicted to such pastimes may find something to its 
taste. 

The Exchequer-bill Fraud. Pp. 16 (A. H. Baily and 
Co,). — A stringent pamphlet on this painful subject, 
putting the claims of the innocent holders of these inse- 
cure securities in the strongest points of view. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Murchison, president, in the 
chair. Two communications were read:—l. ‘ 

paper by Professor Buckland, “ On diluvio- 
glacial phenomena in Snowdonia and the ad- 
jacent parts of North Wales.” In this paper 
Dr. Buckland communicates the result of ob- 
servations he made in the highest mountain- 
region of North Wales in October last, accom- 
panied by Mr. T. Sopwith. In the Philosophical 
Mag. of Dec. 1841, his lamented friend, Mr. J. E. 
Bowman, published an account of striated sur- 
faces of slate-rocks near Llangollen and Pen 
Tre Voelas, which Dr. Buckland agrees with 
him in attributing partly to the sliding of one 
stratum on another, and partly to structure. 
Mr. Bowman has also stated, that he could dis- 
cover in North Wales no evidences of true la- 
teral morains, or of striated and polished sur- 
faces, similar to those which are formed by 
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glaciers in the mountains of Switzerland. Dr. 
Buckland and Mr. Sopwith believe they have 
found many such evidences of the action of ice 
upon the sides and bottoms of all the principal 
valleys of Snowdonia, and attribute their abun- 
dant recognition of these phenomena to the 
accident of their visiting North Wales during 
the equinoctial rains, when the water trickling 
down the rocks made readily apparent many 
polished surfaces and striz, which are less ob- 
vious in dry weather: and to the circumstance 
of the late Mr. T. Underwood having, in 1824, 
made drawings of polished, striated, and fur- 
rowed surfaces in the vales of Conway and Llan- 
beris, which Dr. Buckland then caused to be 
lichographed. Mr. Joshua Trimmer also had, 
in 1836, pointed out to him similar surfaces on 


slate-rocks in the Nantle valley, on the west of | 


Snowdon,—all of which were readily recognised 
by Dr. Buckland and Mr. Sopwith. 

Seven principal valleys, taking as many dif- 
ferent directions, have their origin in that 
highest region of Caernarvonshire,,which forms 
the district of Snowdonia, viz. the valleys of 
the Conway, Lugwy, Ogwyn, Sciant, Gwyrfain, 
Llyfni, and Gwynant; and nearly all of these 
have their sides and bottoms rounded and 
polished, and scored with striz parallel to the 
mean direction which either a glacier or an 
overwhelming current of water descending each 
valley would assume under the existing con- 
tour of their respective surfaces. 

High up the valley of Conway, near Pen Tre 
Voelas, Mr. Bowman has graphically described 
an extensive congeries of lofty mounds and 
ridges of gravel, one of them slightly stratified, 
which he could not altogether recognise either 
as diluvium or undisturbed lateral morains; if 
they ever were morains, he thinks they must 
have been modified by water; in which latter 
opinion Dr. Buckland coincides. 

From the falls of the Conway downwards 
nearly to Llanrwst the rocks on the right side 
of the valley, wherever their surface has been 
laid bare, exhibit polished, striated, and fur- 
rowed surfaces, accompanied by dome-shaped 
and boss-like outlines, worn apparently by the 
grinding action of heavy bodies descending the 


valley; and all of them similar to conditions of | 


surface which Agassiz has represented, in the 
beautiful plates of his Etudes sur les Glaciers, as 


occurring in the beds of existing glaciers in the | 


Alps. Below Llanrwst, on the left side of the 
Conway, fluted and striated surfaces were no- 
ticed in 1824, by Mr. Underwood, on the lofty 
mountains between the Conway and the Ogwyn, 


in a high valley that discharges the waters of | 


Llyn Cwlyd. There are also fiuted and polished 
surfaces on the limestone of Great Ormeshead, 
in front of the estuary of the Conway. 

“he valley of the Llugwy descends south- 
eastward into that of the Conway at Bettws-y- 
Coed, from the mountain-tarn of Flynnon Llug- 
wy, on the lofty summit of Carnedd Llewelyn. 
The road to Holyhead ascends through about 
eight miles of this valley, from the iron bridge 
by which it crosses the Conway to near Llyn 
Ogwyn. One mile east of this lake, the course 
of the Llugwy, having descended south-west 
trom Carnedd Liewelyn, turns at right angles 
to the south-east: at this point there occurs a 
series of mounds of earth and gravel, covered at 
their summits with hundreds of large blocks of 
stone, and approaching nearer to the condition 
of morains undisturbed since their deposition 
by a glacier, than any other mounds of detritus 
noticed by the author in North Wales. Near 
Capel Curig, the waters of the Gwryd emerging 
from the two Capel Curig lakes fall into the 
Llugwy near a lofty mound of gravel resembling 


a terminal morain; and just below this junction 
the rocks are rounded, striated, and polished, 
on the left side of the gorge that descends 
south-eastward towards the Conway from the 
mountain-plain of Capel Curig. 

The valley of the Ogwyn has its upper ex- 
tremity in Llyn Ogwyn, asmall lake, surrounded 
by the most rugged and sublime scenery of 
North Wales; above this lake is a triple series 
of wild and craggy amphitheatres, each having 
in its centre a mountain-tarn, one of which, 
Llyn Idwell, no traveller should omit to visit. 
The river issues from Llyn Ogwyn over a bar- 
tier of porphyritic slate-rocks, which may have 
been the vomitory of a glacier, and whose 
rounded and dome-shaped contour is identical 
with those noticed by De Saussure as of conti- 
nual occurrence in the Alps, and referred by 
Agassiz to the grinding effect of glaciers. Over 
their barrier the Ogwyn falls by a cascade into 
the valley of Nant Francon, which at its lower 
end presents a succession of similarly rounded 
surfaces of rocks that project from the bottom 
of the valley, just below the, great slate-quar- 
ries of Penrhyn. The right flank of the valley 
near the village of Bethesda presents abundant 
examples of polished surfaces, fluted and stri- 
ated in the direction of the valley, and lately 
exposed by the removal of a thick cover of dilu- 
vium, or drift. On Moel Faban, about two 
| miles north-east of Bethesda, Mr. J. Trimmer 
has found marine shells in a thick deposit of 
drift more than a 1000 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The valley of the Sciant has its origin in the 
highest centre of radiation in Snowdonia, be- 
tween the top of Snowdon and the Great Glyder, 
and descends by the pass and lakes of Llan- 
beris to the sea at Caernarvon. From the 
summit of this pass to the lower end of the 
inferior lake, Llyn Padarn, the left side of this 
valley presents a succession of naked rocks, 
rounded by attrition, and fluted, striated, and 
polished, in a manner not distinguishable from 
the Alpine valleys that are undergoing attri- 
tion by existing glaciers. These phenomena 
are most obvious on the south side of the lower 
lake; here they were noticed and figured by the 
late Mr. Underwood in 1824, and present the 
most continuous exposure of grated surfaces 
to be found in Snowdonia. 

The valley of the Gwyrfain forms the outlet 
of the lake Llyn-y-Gader, placed on the high 
table-land immediately subjacent to Snowdon 
on the west, over which the road passes from 
Caernarvon to Bedgellert. If this table-land 
were ever covered with a sea of ice, three gla- 
ciers may have descended from it,—one north- 
west, through Llyn Cwellyn and the valley of 
the Gwyrfain, into the plain of Caernarvon; a 
second south-east, towards Bedgellert; and a 
third westward, over the pass of Drws-y-Coed, 
into the valley of the Lyfni. On this table-land 
the heads of numerous hard rocks have heen 
ground, by the passage of heavy bodies over 
them, to the condition of domes and boss-like 
projections, of which a good example occurs on 
the east bank of Llyn-y-Gader. The valley of 
the Lyfni, or Nantle, exhibits a few striated 
and polished surfaces at its upper end, close to 
the water-wheel of the copper-mine near Drws- 
y-Coed; and a finer example of them occurs on 
the surface of the Dorothea slate-quarry at 
Tal-y-sarn, near the west end of this valley, 
below the lakes of Nanty-y-llef and Llynian. 
At this and some adjacent quarries they are 
covered by a deep head of clay, or till, inter- 
mixed with boulders, Half a mile north-west 
of this quarry, grooves and furrows appear on 
a large horizontal surface of slaty porphyry, by 

















the roadside. In all these three localities the 
striz run east and west, parallel to the direction 
of the valley. These were discovered by Mr. J. 
Trimmer before 1836, when he pointed them 
out to Dr. Buckland. 

The valley of the Gwynant, commencing at 
the high pass of Pen-y-gwryd, between the 
south-east shoulder of Snowdon and the Great 
Glyder, descends south-west, through Llyn 
Gwynant and Llyn-y-Ddinas, to Bedgellert, 
and thence by the Pont aber Glaslin, to the sea, 
near Tremadoc. Polished and striated surfaces 
appear on the left side of this valley near its 
upper end above Nant Gwynant, and on its 
right side above, at, and below the bridge of 
Pont aber Glaslin. The rocks, also, which oc- 
casionally protrude from the bottom and sides 
of this valley, are ground to the condition of 
huge domes and bosses; one of these, at the 
east end of the village of Bedgellert, is inter- 
sected by quartz veins, rounded and polished at 
their edges, which mark the contour this rock 
received from the heavy bodies that have 
moved over it. 

In each of the seven valleys here described 
we find the two common evidences of glacial 
action, which consist in rounded surfaces and 
striz; mounds of gravel, bearing the form of 
morains, are of less constant occurrence, and 
have in various degrees been modified by water. 

Diluvium, or Drift.—In the mounds of gravel 
that have been noticed near Pen Tre Voelas 
and Llyn Ogwyn, we have as yet found no 
trace of those two strong evidences of diluvial 
currents from the north, which consist in the 
presence of erratic blocks from distant regions, 
and of fragments of marine shells amidst vast 
masses of clay and gravel tumultuously accu- 
mulated, and occasionally a little stratified ; 
both these evidences abound along the north- 
west base of the mountain-chain of Snowdonia. 
Mr. Trimmer has found shells mixed with 
pebbles of Cumberland granite and chalk-flints 
on Moel Tryfan, near Caernarvon, 1392 feet 
above the level of the sea, and at more than 
1000 feet on Moel Faban, near Bethesda, in 
the valley of the Ogwyn. The same kind of 
shells and pebbles occur in diluvium along the 
coasts of Caernarvonshire, Denbigh, and Flint- 
shire; and in the plains of Cheshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Shropshire. Similar shells have 
been found also by Mr. Trimmer and Dr. 
Scouler in the cave of Cefn, near St. Asaph, 
above the bones of elephants and hyenas; but 
neither shells of this kind, nor blocks from 
distant regions, have been seen on the south- 
east flank of the chain of Snowdonia; on its 
north-west flank, however, a broad plain be- 
tween Caernarvon and Moel Tryfan is largely 
covered with gravel, in which granite and chalk- 
flints from Cumberland and Ireland are inter- 
mixed with fragments of slate and porphyry 
from the adjacent mountains. Mr. Logan has 
lately found chalk-flints, apparently from An- 
trim, to abound in mounds of gravel over a 
space of twenty-four square miles, near Car- 
digan. Dr. Buckland attributes all this dilu- 
vium or drift to inundations by marine cur- 
rents from the north, bearing with them floating 
ice loaded with detritus from the coasts of 
Cumberland and Ireland; and he thinks that 
by referring the glacial and diluvial phenomena 
of North Wales, as Murchison and Lyell have 
referred those of Northern Europe and North 
America, and Maclaren those of Scotland, to 
the combined action of glaciers moving on dry 
land, and of marine currents and icebergs 
drifted chiefly from the north, and depositing 
their loads of pebbles in more southern lati- 
tudes, we may assign to each of these great 
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causes its proper function, without assuming 
the exclusive agency of either of them. 

Dr. Buckland concluded with noticing a re- 
cent discovery by Mr. Sopwith of striated and 
polished surfaces of carboniferous limestone 
covered by drift, and of parallel striz on a 
limestone boulder in this drift, at Langley near 
Haydon Bridge, between Hexham and Aldstone 
Moor. 

2. On the occurrence of the ‘“ Bristol bone- 
bed” in the lower lias near Tewkesbury, by 
Mr. Strickland. After alluding to the exist- 
ence of this peculiar stratum, consisting chiefly 
of remains of fishes and saurians, at various 
places between Westbury Cliff on the Severn 
in Gloucestershire, and Watchet in Somerset- 
shire; also to its occurrence at Goldcliff and 
St. Hilary in Glamorganshire, as well as near 
Axmouth in Devonshire,—Mr. Strickland pro- 
ceeds to point out its presence between Tewkes- 
bury and Gloucester, at localities many miles 
further north than any previously described. 
The locality first noticed is Coomb Hill, four 
miles south of Tewkesbury ; where, in lowering 
the road during the summer of 1841, a consi- 
derable surface of the bone-bed was exposed, 
and its contents have been preserved by Mr. 
Dudfield of Tewkesbury. The section which 
was laid open consisted of the following beds: 

Ft. in. 

Alternations of lias, limestone,andclay . 30 0 

Ditto, sandstone, and black lami- 
nated clay . ° P ° ° 
Bone-bed, consisting often almost wholly 
of the scales, teeth, and bones of fishes, 
cemented by iron pyrites, but in some 
places of whitish micaceous sandstone . 0 1 

Black laminated clay . e ° . o 2 8 

Green marl . . . . . ° - 2% 0 

Redmarl ... 3.0 


The bone-bed rarely exceeds an inch in thick- 
ness, and is often much less; and as the organic 
reliquie are frequently broken and worn, Mr. 
Strickland is of opinion that they were washed 
into a previously rippled surface of clay. The 
action of currents is also proved by the occa- 
sional presence of small quartz pebbles. The 
only shell noticed in the bone-bed is a small 
bivalve too imperfect to be further determined. 
The next locality mentioned by the author, is 
Wainlode cliff, on the banks of the Severn, 
three miles west-south-west from Coomb Hill. 
The bone-bed, with its associated black lami- 
nated clay, is there, exposed, and succeeded in 
descending order by 23 feet of light green 
marl, which rests upon 42 feet o* red marl, 
containing zones of a greenish cclour. The 
bone-bed is far less rich in organic remains 
than at Coomb Hill, consisting chiefly of a 
fissile, white, micaceous sandstone, sometimes 
of a flinty hardness; but it contains the same 
bivalve. The upper surface is rippled, and in 
some places marked with impressions produced, 
Mr. Strickland conceives, by the claws of crus- 
tacew. About nine feet above the bone-bed is 
a slaty calcareous sandstone, enclosing an abun- 
dance of a peculiar species of pecten, and re- 
presenting a stratum at Coomb Hill in which 
the same shell occurs. The third locality de- 
scribed in the paper is near Bushley, two 
miles and a half west of Tewkesbury, at the 
point where the Ledbury road cuts through the 
lias escarpment. The black laminated clay of 
the two other points is there exposed, and in- 
cludes a bed of white micaceous sandstone, 
containing impressions of the bivalve before 
mentioned. The lowest part of the laminated 
clay rests upon a deposit, 20 feet thick, of 
greenish marl, which is succeeded by red 
marl. That this bed of sandstone occupies 
the position of the bone-bed, is proved, Mr. 
Strickland states, by the Wainlode section, 
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where, as just observed, the organic remains 
are for the greater part wanting, and replaced 
by white micaceous sandstone. Moreover, about 
nine feet above the sandstone-bed is a band of 
slaty stone, containing the same pecten as 
occurs at Wainlode and Coomb Hill. 

Mr. Strickland then calls attention to the 
railway-section at Dunhamstead, near Droit- 
wich, where two feet of white micaceous sand- 
stone occur about six feet above the green marl, 
and contain the same bivalve. This stratum, 
therefore, is considered to occupy also the po- 
sition of the bone-bed. He likewise mentions 
having found the sandstone, with its character- 
istic shells, in the lias escarpment at Norton 
near Kempsey, and at Craycombe Hill near 
Evesham. It appears, therefore, the author 
observes, that as the bone-bed at Axmouth, 


Watchet, Aust, Westbury, and other southern | 


localities, occupies precisely the same position 
as the sandstone of Worcestershire, we have a 
remarkable instance of avery thin stratum rang- 
ing in one direction about 112 miles, or from 
Dunhamstead to Axmouth. The great extent 
of this stratum, and the occasionally prodigious 
abundance of its organic remains, render it 
probable, the author thinks, that a much greater 
period may have elapsed during its accumula- 
tion than in the case of an equal thickness of 
the less fossiliferous clay-beds above and be- 
low—owing, probably, to the clearness of the 
water, or the action of currents which prevented 
the deposit of the muddy contents. A list of 
organic remains is given, and includes scales 
and other portions of Gyrolopi tenuistriatus, 
Saurichthys apicalis, Hybodus De la Bechei or 
H. medius, Hybodus minor, Acrodus minimus, 
and Nemacanthus monilifer ; also remains of an 
Ichthyosaurus, and a tooth with two finely 
serrated edges. With respect to the geolo- 
gical position of the bone-bed, Mr. Strickland 
is inclined to consider it as belonging to the 
lias, and not to the triassic series, and especi- 
ally not to the muschelkalk division of that 
series, because it overlies the red and green 
marls, which he conceives have been satisfacto- 
rily shewn to be the equivalents of the keuper ; 
and because the muschelkalk fishes, which the 
bone-bed encloses, are associated with the re- 
mains of species of Hybodus, Acrodus, and 
Ichthyosaurus, strictly lias fossils; and still 
further, because it occurs in a series of beds 
characterised by their peculiar mineral compo- 
sition, from those which belong to the red 
marl or triassic system, In conclusion, Mr. 
Strickland alludes to two other bone-beds, 
precisely analogous in character and relative 
position to the one noticed in his paper, 
namely, the bone-bed of the upper Ludlow 
rock described by Mr. Murchison, and that 
which occurs in Caldy Island, near the junc- 
tion of the carboniferous limestone with the 
old red sandstone. 


MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 22.—Mr. J. S. Bowerbank in the chair. 
The following papers, communicated by Mr. 
D. Cooper, were read :—1. ‘‘ On the existence 
of crystals of carbonate of lime in the egg-shell 
of the alligator,’ by Dr. Henry Johnston. 
After alluding to a notice in the September 
number of the Microscopic Journal, wherein it 
is stated, on the authority of M. Turpin, that 
the particles of carbonate of lime in the egg- 
shell of birds and reptiles are deposited in 
confusion, and not in a crystalline form, the 
author observed that in the egg-shell of the 
alligator, when viewed as an opaque object, 
with a power of fifty linear, the edge consists 
of an irregular, semi-transparent mass, having 
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a crystalline appearance; but when a small 
portion of the shell is crushed in a mortar, 
and some of the powder is examined with the 
same power, the particles are not amorphous, 
but have a great tendency to break into regu- 
lar fragments, bounded etten by straight lines, 
and the fractured edges clean and shining. 
The paper was accompanied with portions of 
the shell for examination, as the author wished 
to draw the attention of microscopists to this 
subject. 

2. “On a peculiar substance occurring in 
the human teeth,” by Frederic Buchlmann, of 
Bern. In the examination of the so-termed 
molecules of saliva of Henle, the author no- 
ticed peculiar thread-like bodies attached to a 
granular mass, which occurred in great abun- 
dance in the fluid of the mouth, mixed with 
epithelium and tartar from the teeth: some- 
times the fibres are seen scattered, and often 
broken; at others they are surrounded by a 
yellow granular mass, and appeared not unlike 
mould. They occurred only on the teeth, and 
may be found both in young and old indivi- 
duals, but more particularly in the latter. 
They are not altered by acids or alkalies; and 
when exposed to heat in a platinum crucible 
the granular mass is converted into carbon, 
but the fibres remain unchanged. 

3. ‘On the globules of the blood,” by H. 
Lambotte of Brussels. The author referred to 
the still unsettled question as to whether there 
was a nucleus in the globules or not, and pro- 
ceeded to state that by slight alterations in the 
light reflected from a plane mirror, the globules 
may be made to assume either a dark central 
nucleus, a dark ring, or a quite transparent 
gelatinous aspect; all of which appearances the 
author believes to be optical illusions. As 
regards their solubility or insolubility in water, 
he finds that if the globules be mixed with a 
small quantity of water only, a few of them will 
be dissolved; by reversing the experiment, and 
using a large quantity of water, they entirely 
disappear. The same thing may be seen by 
breathing on a glass on which a very little 
blood has been placed, the globules will dis- 
appear, and nothing will be left but a reddish 
fluid exhibiting no trace of globules. He con- 
cludes by stating that the globules have no 
central nucleus, but are composed of corpuscles 
or small homogeneous masses, completely solu- 
ble in water. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Dec. 23.—Prof. Wilson, president, in the chair, 
Exhibited by Mr. C. R. Smith, a half-penny of 
Edgar, a coin hitherto unknown. It was found 
in excavating the ruins of St. Bartholomew 
church, lately destroyed for the City-improve- 
ments. The obverse reads>EADGAR R'EX; in 
the centre a short cross; on the reverse are 
two long crosses, and across the field vvin ;— 
also, a penny of Alfred, found in Broad Street 
in the City, near thesite of the French Protestant 
church, remarkable for the improved style ma- 
nifested in the execution of the portrait, in 
which, contrary to the usual character of the 
designs on the coins of this monarch, some- 
thing approaching to good drawing is observ- 
able. On the reverse is the monagram of Lon- 
don.—By Mr. E. B. Price, a piece of lead, dis- 
covered in making excavations in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, bearing the impress of the dies of 
the obvetse and reverse of a coin of Alfred. It 
seems to have been the business of the moneyer 
of this king, to examine the progress of his 
work in engraving the dies; and from two in- 
dentations on the portrait, the impression ap- 
pears to have been purposely punched and then 
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thrown aside.—By Mr. Brooker, four gold early 
British or Gaulish coins, found at Alfriston, in 
Sussex. Three of these are among the most 
interesting and rare of this class of coins, having 
the letters TIN in two instances beneath a horse- 
man in good workmanship, and on the reverse 
theinscription [com] and[Kom'F]. Inthe other, 
the letters TIN are over a rude figure of a horse, 
and the obverse has merely a rough attempt to 
represent a wreath and curls,—an obvious copy 
rom some Greek coin. The letters com have 
been considered to stand for comivs, the Gaul- 
ish chief, contemporary with Julius Cesar ; but 
for the letters T1N no satisfactory interpretation 
has yet been offered.*—By Mr. R. Elliott, eight 


_gold British or Gaulish coins, found at Bognor, 


in Sussex. One reading on the obverse [com], 
though of a much smaller module, is evidently 
of the same family as those found at Alfriston ; 
another has the head of Medusa in a good style 
of art, with different letters in a label on the 
opposite side, but which are not very legible. 
The president then described a silver medal 
of the King of Oude, exhibited by Mr. Night- 
ingale, as being of value as a historical docu- 
ment, recording a change of title of the ruler 
over an extensive Indian territory, and indicat- 
ing some of those extraordinary political changes 
which, within the last half century, followed the 
establishment of the British Indian empire. 
The secretary next proceeded to read the 
second portion of Mr. E. Hawkins’s elaborate 
report on the Saxon coins found at Cuerdale, 
the remainder of which was postponed to the 
next meeting.—After the business of the even- 
ing was concluded, the president, at the request 
of the subscribers, presented to Mr. J. G. Aker- 
man, one of the honorary secretaries, Eckhel’'s 
Doctrina Veierum Nummorum, in 8 vols. 4to, 
bound in morocco extra, together with a superb 
set of writing-materials in papier-maché, as a 


testimonial of respect from a large number of 


the members, and as a token of the value they 
attach to that gentleman’s zeal, intelligence, 
and activity in the advancement of numismatic 
science in England. 


CORNISH MINERS. 

Tue health of the mining population of the 
West of England has, it has been acknowledged 
on all hands, suffered severely from the fatigue 
which the men undergo in climbing, from their 
labour, over ladders often 1800 feet. In some 
mines the men are on the ladders nearly an 
hour ; and it will readily be conceived how in- 
jurious this must be to persons exhausted by 
their labour of eight hours in the deep levels 
of the mine, at a very high temperature, and 
in an atmosphere deteriorated by themselves, 
their candles, and, above all, by the gunpowder 
used in blasting the rocks. 

One of the principal objects of the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, since its foun- 
dation, has been the relief of this very exten- 
sive portion of our population—particularly by 
the erection of machinery for raising the miners 
from their labour without fatigue to themselves. 
Premiums have been offered for the most ap- 
proved models of machinery for this purpose; 
and several have been awarded to ingenious 
inventions, 

Until the present, however, no plan has been 
practically applied. At length the adventurers 
of the Tresavean copper-mine have resolved on 
adopting the plan proposed by Mr. Loam, and 
have commenced the machinery, which will, it 
is hoped, be in action to the depth of 24 fathoms 
by the Ist of January (this day), and will be as 





* Tin is, however, curiously enough, the slang for 
money. 





speedily as possible ‘carried to the depth of | last few weeks, an interesting collection of pa- 


268 fathoms. 


At a recent meeting of the Cornwall Poly- | 


technic Society it was resolved that the society 
should contribute 500/. towards the expenses of 
erecting this machine, as soon as it was in ef- 
fective operation to the depth of 200 fathoms— 
1200 feet; and a new subscription was opened 
to assist the next mine which shall be induced 
to erect machinery for the same purpose. ‘The 
whole expense of the machine at Tresavean is 
estimated at 16701. 
PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Dec. 28, 1841. 

Academy of Sciences.—Sitting of Dec. 20.— 
Communication was made to the members of 
the completion of the great geological map of 
France, by Messrs. Dufresnoy and Elie de 
Beaumont. It was commenced in 1823 by 
these gentlemen, under the direction of the 
late M. Brochant de Villiers; eleven years 
were occupied in geological researches in loco, 
and the other seven years in the classification 
of materials, in drawing, engraving, &c. The 
map, divided into several sheets, is now pub- 
lished, with a volume of descriptive letter-press. 
It is spoken of by all competent judges as one 
of the most important scientific productions of 
the present century.—A report was read of the 
works undertaken by Dr. Fontan, and M. Fran- 
ois, engineer, for improving the thermal sources 
at Bagnéres de Luchon, in the Pyrénées. By 
driving horizontal galleries into the rock near 
the old mouths of the sources, they had suc- 
ceeded not only in obtaining water in great 
quantity, but also of a greater heat. Some of 
the old springs had been dried up in conse- 
quence; but the general improvement of the 
springs was very considerable; and it had been 
accomplished at a cost of only 30,800 francs. 
The works lasted two years.—A series of ob- 
servations and questions was addressed to the 
Academy, from the Minister of Marine, on the 
natural history of the silkworm, with the view 
of propagating the growth of silk in the West 
Indies. M. Perrottet had been sent out to 
examine into the best means of promoting this 
object. This gentleman had remarked that 
silkworm's eggs carried to the West Indies 
from France, and kept in those hot countries 
for seven or eight years, could not be hatched 
until the end of eight or nine months, notwith- 
standing the high temperature, and then only 
at long and irregular intervals; but when the 
same eggs were put in an ice-house for four or 
five months, they were hatched within ten days 
from their being exposed to the circumambi- 
ent atmosphere, and nearly all at once. Di- 
rections for the proper treatment of worms 
under these circumstances were demanded of 
the Academy. The subject was referred to the 
Section of Rural Economy. The greater part 
of this day’s sitting was occupied with the read- 
ing of medical and anatomical papers. 

A very remarkable series of papers has re- 
cently appeared in the Artiste, from the pen of 
M. Delecluze (one of the most judicious and 
able critics in all matters relating to the fine 
arts of whom France can boast), on Leonardo 
da Vinci. Besides a luminous account of his 
principal works, he reviews his scientific and 
literary labours, and quotes a remarkable note, 
which shews that he was fully acquainted with 
the power of steam, (the application of which to 
purposes of propulsion for engines of war he 
attributes, however, to Archimedes); and that 
he was capable of constructing a steam-gun of 
no small efficacy. We may mention that this 
same periodical has also published, within the 








pers on the pictures in the royal galleries of 
Naples, by M. Viardot (the husband of Pauline 
Garcia). He has already written a good his- 
tory of the Spanish schools of painters, and has 
now shewn himself quite at home in matters of 
Italian art. 

M. Poujoulat, who has travelled so’ much in 
the East with the late amiable M. Michaud, the 
historian of the crusades, has just published the 
History of Jerusalem, in two volumes, 8vo.—M. 
Mallay’s account of the Romanesque churches 
in Auvergne is terminated, and forms a most 
important architectural work.—The first vo- 
lume of the Procés de Jeanne d’ Are, published 
by the Société de l’Histoire de France, and 
edited by M. Quichérat, and the Annuaire His- 
torique for 1842, have been delivered to the 
members. ‘The first of these publications con- 
tains a complete collection of all the documents 
connected with the unfortunate Pucelle and her 
tragical end, and is of high interest to the his- 
torical student.— M. Taillandier, the deputy for 
Avesnes, member of this society, and executor 
of the late M. Daunou, has undertaken the 
editing of the course of lectures delivered by 
that learned professor at the College de France. 
They will occupy thirteen volumes in 8vo, and, 
from what we know and recollect of this author, 
will prove quite a mine of original wealth to all 
who occupy themselves with similar researches. 
—M. de Partounneaux has put forth two vo- 
lumes on a rather important subject—“ The 
History of the Conquest of Lombardy by Char- 
lemagne, and the Causes which transformed in 
Upper Italy the domination of the Germans 
under Otho the Great.’’—The last bulletin of 
the Société de Histoire de France contains a 
considerable number of announcements of arch- 
wological works, principally local. They are 
good signs of the wholesome spirit which is re- 
viving in France for medieval arts and archi- 
tecture. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Prize-Subjecis for 1842. I. The Duke 
of Northumberland, chancellor of the University’s an- 
nual gold medal, for the encouragement of English 
poetry, is this year offered for the best ode or poem, in 
heroic verse, on ** The Birth of the Prince of Wales.” 

II. The Marquess Camden's gold medal, for the best 
exercise in Latin hexameter verse, is on Cesar ad Rubi- 
conem constilit. 

Ill, The Representatives in Parliament’s— 

Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, for the en- 
couragement of Latin prose composition, and two 
other prizes of fifteen guineas each, for the pre- 
sent year are, 

(1.) For the Bachelors:— 

Sanctiusque ac reverentius visum de actis deorum 
credere quam scire. 

(2.) For the Undergraduates :— 

Argentum et aurum propilii an irati dii negaverint 
dubito. 

IV. Sir William Browne’s three gold medals, of the 
value of five guineas each, are— 

(1.) The best Greek ode in imitation of Sappho; 

(2.) The best Latin ode in imitation of Horace; 

The best Greek epigram after the model of the 

(3.) Anthologia, and 

The best Latin epigram after the model of Martial. 
The subjects for the present year are— 

(1.) For the Greek ode.... Ad dextram de vid 
declinavi, ut ad Periclis sepulchrum acce- 
derem, 

(2.) For the Latin ode .... Navis ornata atque 
armata in aquam deducitur. 

(3.) For the Greek epigram... 
omnia, 

(4.) For the Latin epigram .. 
eventus dispar. 

V. The Porson prize, the interest of 400/. stock, to be 
annually employed in the purchase of one or more Greek 
books, The subject for the present year is 

Shakspeare, Hen. V., Act tv. Scene J. 

Beginning .... ‘‘ O ceremony !” 
And ending... ‘* Whose hours the peasant best 


. Is solus nescit 


. » Pari incepto 





advantage.” 
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To be translated into Greek verse. The metre to be | 
tragicum iambicum trimeirum acatalecticum, 

The subject of the Seatonian prize-poem for the pre- 
sent year is, *‘ The Cross planted on the Himalaya 
Mountains.” | 





ROYAL SOCIETY. | 
Anniversary Meeting.—Sir J. W. Lubbock, vice- | 
president, in the chair. The auditors’ report | 
shewed a balance in the treasurer’s accounts in | 
favour of the society. A letter from the presi- | 
dent was read, regretting that absence from | 
England would prevent his presiding at the | 
anniversary of the Royal Socicty; calling on | 
the council to perform the duty of adverting to | 
the continued prosperity of the society, to the 
losses which it has undergone in the course of | 
nature, and to the adjudication of the medals ; | 
looking forward to the spring for renewal of the 
pleasure of meeting, both in his own house and | 
at the ordinary weekly meetings; and breath- 
ing earnest wishes for the prosperity and suc- 
cess of the society in carrying forward the great 
object for which it was established—* the in- 
crease of human knowledge in every depart- 
ment of physical science.’ The vice-president 
in the chair then announced that the council 
had voted addresses of congratulation to her 
majesty the Queen and to his royal highness 
Prince Albert, which were severally read. The 
report of the council referred with satisfaction 
to the full and active operation of the system 
of magnetical and meteorological observations 
proposed by the Royal Society, at the various 
fixed observatories established by the govern- 
ments of this and other countries; and to the 
valuable results to physical science and prac- 
tical navigation expected from the work of col- 
lection and reduction in progress. In con- 
nexion with this subject was mentioned with 
favour the instructions to the officers of the 
African expedition prepared by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sabine, and with gratitude the intima- 
tion, communicated by Baron Brunow, of the 
earnest desire of the Russian government to 
co-operate in the magnetical inquiries now car- 
rying on in the various parts of the world. The 
council reported farther, that in accordance 
with the suggestion of the astronomer-royal, 
requisite instruments for conducting observa- 
tions on atmospheric electricity at the observa- 
tory at Greenwich had been ordered to be pro- 
cured; that they had adopted the able report 
of the Astronomer- Royal, Mr. Wheatstone, and 
the Rev. R. Willis, on the relative and‘absolute 
merits of certain improvements in the construc- 
tion of chronometers ; and that they had trans- 
mitted to the British Museum the boxes and 
casts of specimens in natural history received 
by the Lords of the Admiralty from the ant- 
arctic expedition. The council also expressed 
especial thanks to donors of two presents,—an 
original portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, by Van- 
derbank, and a portrait of Dr. Dalton, painted 
by Mr. B. R. Faulkner, already adverted to in 
our columns. The report on the state of the 
society’s library announces alterations therein, 
and congratulates the society on the greater 
advantages which they will derive from the 
possession of their extensive collection of books | 
in every department of mathematical and phy- 
sical science, by the increased facilities now 
afforded of finding readily any book that may 
be wanted: it refers also to the cataldgue of the 
books relating to miscellaneous literature, now 
ready; also to the catalogue, arranged by Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell, of the miscellaneous manu- 
scripts, comprising highly interesting corre- 
spondence of many learned men with the society, 
from its first formation to nearly the middle of 





the eighteenth century. The following is an 


abstract of a summary of the contents and con- 
dition of the library on its re-arrangement :— 
The total number of bound volumes con- 


tained in the library amounts to 19,045 
Besides which, there are contained in it un- 

bound reports of the House of Commons, 

innumber . 823 


There are also 810 unbound tracts, which 
would form, if bound together, a number 
of volumes about . F ° ° . e 150 

So that the total number of volumes may be - 
estimated at ‘ - . . - 20,018 





Of these, there are of scientific volumes 8304 
* Miscellaneous literature. 5049 
+ Transactions . ° 2076 
ns Journals . ‘ i ‘ - 3616 


Although this is an exact’enumeration of the 
volumes contained in the library, it is scarcely 
a just appreciation of their number, from the 
circumstance of there being, in a multitude of 
instances, two or three volumes bound in one. 
In the scientific division, 592 volumes contain 
3883 distinct tracts; and in the miscellaneous 
portion, 173 volumes contain 1402 tracts. Thus 
765 volumes of the above total of 20,018 vo- 
lumes comprise as many as 5285 separate 
works. The library contains, besides, a valu- 
able collection of Oriental manuscripts, espe- 
cially Sanscrit, formed by Sir William Jones 
during his residence in the East, and presented 
to the society, after his decease, by Lady Jones. 
Many of these are unique in Europe ; and their 
value is attested by learned foreigners coming 
to this country for the express purpose of 
consulting them. Of the miscellaneous MSS. 
the autograph of the Principia, presented by 
Sir Isaac Newton to the Society, and from 
which the first edition was printed, must be 
considered invaluable. An unpublished MS. 
of Aubrey’s contains curious researches fre- 
quently referred to by antiquaries. The col- 
lection likewise includes MSS. of Pappus 
Alexandrinus, Statius, Jordanus, Nemorarius, 
Malpighius, Jobu Robins, &c. The cata- 
logue of miscellaneous literature is peculi- 
arly valuable, as containing autograph letters 
of the majority of distinguished individuals 
throughout Europe since the first forma- 
tion of the society—for instance, of Newton, 
Leibnitz, Wren, Hevelius, Huygens, Lister, 
Ray, Willoughby, &c. &c. The library pos- 
sesses, besides, a large collection of maps and 
charts, and many engravings; but of these no 
catalogue has as yet been published. In al- 
most every department of science there are 
all the most valuable works, especially in the 
mathematical sciences. In the miscellaneous 
division, by far the largest proportion of which 
was acquired by the bequest of the Earl’ of 
Arundel,.the library possesses some very in- 
teresting books, especially some of the early 
works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and many editiones principes of the classics. 
The majority of these came into the possession 
of the Karl of Arundel by the purchase of the 
library of the celebrated Bilibaldus Pyrck- 
heimer ; particularly the jurists and the early 
reformers. Of these, the first editions of many 
of Luther’s tracts are interesting. There are, 
besides, some curious collections of Italian and 
Spanish poetry. The earliest printed book in 
the library is a splendid copy upon vellum of 
the Decretals, printed by Fust in 1465, and 
Tully’s Ofices, also on vellum, by Fust in 
1466; and there are specimens of many of the 
early German and Italian presses. Of our own, 
there are copies of Caxton’s second edition of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and Pynson’s first 
edition of the same works, the first half of which 
was revised by Caxton. Neither have dates; 
but the former is supposed by Tyrwhit to have 
been printed about 1482, and the latter about 





1493. With these exceptions, the library con- 
tains but few early English books; for the se- 
cond folio edition of Shakspeare cannot be so 
called, as there are scientific books of an earlier 
date than this in the library. There are also 
the majority of the books printed by the Record 
Commission and by the Oriental Translation 
Fund. 

We have already announced (Lit. Gaz. No. 
1298) the nominal distribution of the medals 
for 1841; but it may be as well here to repeat 
that the Copley medal was awarded to Dr. G. 
S. Ohm, for his researches into the laws of 
electric currents, establishing, fur the first time, 
the laws of the electric circuit; “a subject of 
vast importance, and hitherto involved in the 
greatest uncertainty. He has shewn that the 
usual vague distinctions of intensity and quan- 
tity have no foundation, and that all the expla- 
nations derived from these considerations are 
utterly erroneous. He has demonstrated, both 
theoretically and experimentally, that the ac- 
tion of a circuit is equal to the sum of the elec- 
tro-motive forces divided by the sum of the re- 
sistances ; and that’ whatever be the nature of 
the current, whether voltaic or thermo-electric, 
if this quotient be equal, the effect is the same. 
He has also shewn the means of determining 
with accuracy the values of the separate resist- 
ances and electro-motive forces in the circuit.” 
—One of the royal medals to Dr. Kane for his 
paper “On the chemical history of archil and 
litmus,” a very important contribution to or- 
ganic chemistry. Some progress had already 
been made in the investigation of the colouring 
principles of various lichens, (which, communi- 
cating no colour to pure water, strike a fine 
blue with solution of ammonia), by the labours 
of Robiquet, Heeren, and Dumas; but the ob- 
servations were isolated, and the whole subject 
was in the greatest obscurity. The memoir by 
Dr. Kane records the first attempt to sketch a 
general history of the class; and considering 
the great and peculiar difficulties attending in- 
quiries into organic colouring-matters, the at- 
tempt may be esteemed eminently successful. 
It proved an investigation of considerable in- 
tricacy and great extent, involving several hun- 
dred organic analyses; and it has been con- 
ducted in a manner highly creditable to the 
author’s skill as an analyst. But as the paper, 
unlike the scattered works of Dr. Ohm, has been 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1840, we need not refer to the detailed results. 
—No paper on mathematics coming within the 
stipulations regulating the awards, the other 
royal medal, under the discretionary powers 
given to the council, was awarded to Mr. E. 
Hodgkinson, for his paper entitled “ Experi- 
mental researches into the strength of pillars 
of cast iron and other materials.” This, like 
Dr. Kane’s, has been published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1840; and, moreover, 
the subject has been frequently adverted to in 
our columns, and in those of our periodical con- 
temporaries. The biographical memoirs which 
had been written were then also read to the 
meeting by the senior secretary, Dr. Roget. 
Of the deceased members on the home-list, con- 
sisting of eighteen, he had been able to notice 
only two, namely, Mr. Bauer and Sir Astley 
Cooper. The foreign list (including two omis- 
sions of 1840) contained the names.of only three 
deceased fellows—De Candolle, of Geneva; S. 
L’ Huillier, of Geneva; and I’. Savart, of Paris. 
The memoirs were of the former, one of the 
most distinguished botanists of the present age; 
and of the latter, a philosopher distinguished 
more especially for his researches in the science 
of acoustics, 
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The following table shews the progress and 
present state of the society, with respect to the 
number of fellows :— 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Ar the last meeting before the holydays, on 
Thursday fortnight, Mr. L. Hayes Petitt in the 
chair, the minutes of the preceding meeting 
were read and confirmed. Presents of books, 
&c. were received, and thanks voted to the 
donors. Mr. Hamilton read two letters ad- 
dressed to Colonel Leake, a vice - president, 
from Mr. C. Ritter of Berlin, and Mr. Kiepert, 
who has been appointed to make an archzo- 
logical tour in Asia Minor, accompanied by 
Professor Schonborn, of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, and distinguished as a philologist and 
archeologist, Mr. Loew, an eminent naturalist 
of Posen, and Dr. Berends. The expedition 
will follow nearly in the steps of our country- 
man Mr. Fellowes (who, it may be repeated, is 
now employed in bringing home monuments of 
antiquity and ancient art from the parts he vi- 
sited), and widen his sphere of observation 
by excursions on either side, so as to extend 
the researches into Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pi- 
sidia, and Cyprus. From this well-chosen and 
interesting voyage much may be anticipated. 

A letter from Mr. Millingen at Florence was 


next read, in which he communicates some va- | 


luable particulars relating to the famous group 
of Niobe and her family. Mr. M. writes :— 
“On his return from his visit to Greece and 
Asia Minor, Mr. C. R. Cockerell passed some 
time at Florence, where he paid particular at- 
tention to the figures of Niobe and her family, 
with a view of ascertaining the manner in which 
they had been originally placed. Not satisfied 
by the opinions on the subject previously ad- 
vanced, he proposed one, new and extremely in- 
genious, according to which the various figures 
had anciently been intended to adorn the pedi- 
ment of a temple (derds) dedicated to Apollo 
and Diana; an explanation generally admired 
and approved at the time. I always enter- 
tained, however, great doubts of the correct- 
ness of the opinion, however plausible; because, 
on examining various existing monuments of 
this nature, or the descriptions given by authors 
of similar monuments no longer existing, it 
appeared evident that the central figures in 
similar compositions always represented the 


divinity to whom the temple was dedicated. | 


Though opposed to the opinion advanced, IJ 
was unable for a long time to propose one 
more satisfactory, until reading the descrip- 
tion given by Pausanias, lib. vi. cap. 22. 
Speaking of the monument, he says, there was 
a basement or pedestal of semicircular form, 
Al@ov Bdbpov, KikAos Hyiocus, Kal &ydApara én’ 
avT@, Zeds, &c. who was in the centre, between 
Aurora and Thetis, who supplicated him’ in 
favour of the children. Behind the former 
stood Memnon, followed by Helenus, Paris, 
/Eneas, and Deiphobus. Behind Achilles stood 
Ulysses, Menelaus, Diomedes, and Ajax, fol- 
lowing one the other. Having the family of 


Niobe in this manner, the mother in the centre, | 
and the others on the two sides, the whole | 
would produce a very picturesque effect; and | 
|the absence of the avenging divinities would | 
| offer no objection, as their agency is implied ; | 
| and there was no reason for expressing it, as | 
|in a temple specially dedicated to those divini- | 
ties.” 
Mr. Tomlinson, in conclusion, read an im- 

portant paper “ On the Flaminian obelisk at | 
Rome,” which we shall report in our next Gaz. | 








u | 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 25.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. Cot- | 
tingham communicated a description, with | 
drawings, of two bas-reliefs, apparently of the 
time of Edward ITI., representing the martyr- | 
dom of St. Catherine, and Shadrach, Mesach, 
and Abednego in the fiery furnace, discovered 
| by him in the tower of Hereford Cathedral. 
| Mr. Smith of Maidstone communicated an ac- 
; count of Roman antiquities, consisting of foun- 
dations of buildings and a burial- place contain- 
ing numerous cinerary urns, recently discovered 
at Sutton in Kent, which he supposes to have 
been a Roman station, where a garrison was 
established to observe the wild country known 
as the weald of Kent. Sir Henry Ellis read 
a treaty of commerce between the Sultan and 
Queen Elizabeth. 











LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— } 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. | 
Tuesday.—Chemical, 8 p.m. | 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8} P.M. 
Thursday.—Zoological, 3 P.M. ; Royal, 83 P.M. 
Friday.—Botanical, 8 P.M. 
Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 ».m.; Westminster Me- | 
| dical, 8 y.m.; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 








| 
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| FINE ARTS. | 
THE PONIATOWSKI GEMS. | 


| Tue first part of an explanatory Catalogue of | 





been made by masterly hands of Italy, and the 
work completed from the finest remains of an- 
tiquity, busts, reliefs on temples, and other ad- 
mirable performances which have been spared 
from the ravages of man and time. And this 
does not impeach the unrivalled character of 
the collection for the spirit and grace of its 
sculpture. On the contrary, when we find a 
difficulty in determining if this be very ancient, 
and that comparatively modern, it seems to 
speak a perfect matchlessness of the whole, 
which interests us more than if all had been 
dug out of one Egyptian pyramid or Etruscan 
tomb. The mind engages in the comparison, 
and we turn from a delicious head of Mercury 
to survey a splendid Apollo—from a scene of 
mortal strife to Venus and love—with an assured 
sense that they are true embodiments of the 
ancient mythos and sentiment, whether executed 
in Athens, or in Rome after Athenian models. 
There are enow of both kinds to satisfy the most 
sceptical; and, after all, when we explore so 
vast an assemblage and treasure of thought and 
beauty, the particulars of “ whence came they ?” 
is a very secondary consideration. 

These gems were sold at Messrs. Christies’ 
two or three years ago, and bought by Mr. Tyr- 
rell; whose Catalogue, as far as it goes, viz. to 
No. 243, is a rich collection of classical and 
poetic illustration. 


BROCKEDON’S VIEWS IN ITALY. 
(Duncan and Malcolm.) 
We had occasion to mention Mr. Brockedon’s 
superb drawings in our notice of the Graphic 
Society; but we have now before us six speci- 
mens of the engravings, and a portion of the 
letter-press for the announced publication. Of 
the latter we shall say nothing till the book 
appears; but it is impossible to refrain from 
an immediate tribute to the very superior style 
of art in which the former are executed. An- 
cona is charmingly treated; the Temple of 
Pestum a fine subject; Amalfi very pictur- 


| these famous Gems, in the possession of Mr. | esque; and Loretto full of interest. But the 
| John Tyrrell, has recently issued from the press | artist's whole strength seems to have been put 
| (4to, pp. 170), and we have had the pleasure | forth on St. Peter's, Rome, which is truly one 
not only of inspecting the casts in plaster, which | of the grandest things of its class we have ever 


| afford a very good idea of the originals, but also | witnessed. It is quite wonderful how much the 





| the originals themselves. To say that we were 
| extremely gratified with the examination of so 
| matchless a series of art is to say little; the va- 


|rious beauty of the precious stones, and the | 


exquisite character of many of the designs upon 
| them, afford a treat to the eye and mind of a rare 
; and exalted order. Twelve hundred intaglios on 
| oriental sardonyx, onyx, calcedony, amethyst, 
|cornelian, &c., represent that number of sub- 
| jects from the Greek mythology and poets; and 
are in general worthy of the themes they illus- 
trate. The devices are antique and classical, 
| and in the best of the collection the forms are 


| of extraordinary expression. 





| artist has got into a single plate, and all so 
| fine in proportion and perspective. This must 
| be seen to be properly appreciated. Ventimi- 
glia, by S. Barnard, is worthy of its Brockedon 


company. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Princess Royal. By W.C. Ross; engraved 
by H. T. Ryall. M*‘Lean. 
Tuis is stated to be the only portrait the Queen 
will permit to be published ; and it is a jolly 
semblance of a fine royal little fat baby. The 
| likeness to the royal family, and especially to 
| its mamma, is very obvious; and there is a 





: Lome re — a lively and healthful appearance in its round 
as fo te anaquity of bhese gems, ane, periaPs | face, which is quite delightful to look upon. 
provoked in some measure by the affixing of the | ‘ 6 

| names of Greek artists upon the stones. But it}. Baronial Hall in the Olden Time; or, Old 
appears to us, that it never could have entered| English Hospitality. Painted by G. Catter- 
into the imagination of any connoisseur to sup-| mole; engraved by J. Egan. Moon. 

pose that they were all of an early age of Gre- | Tuts splendid print has well begun the pub- 
cian art, or, probably, by Greek artists through | lishing year with an engraving congenial to the 
a succession of generations. An entire series| season, and well worthy to be preserved in 
from the Iliad! who was to cut it? Certainly | memory of it, as observed by our ancestors in 
not an individual, or a combination of several | good old English days. Cattermole has em- 
individuals, in ancient Attica or gina. It} bodied the subject with all his exuberance of 
must have been the successive work of persons | fancy, exactness of costume, and wonderful 
employed to execute it. The unity and extent | variety of expression and fidelity of character. 
of the design preclude any other explanation ; | The young and the old, the rich and the poor, 
and we deem it likely that, on the foundation of | the master and the servant, the dais and the 





some exquisite Greek models, an addition has| places below the salt, are one glow of hospi- 
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tality ;— would to heaven such things were | 


Il. 


spread over the Jand at the present time! The | Ah, couldst thou see the wonders that surround thee, 


- falconer on the right is a beautiful pictorial and | 


artist-like episode ; but the whole is full of in- 
\terest and effect. The engraving does honour 
to Mr. Egan, and the publication to the judg- 
ment and spirit of Mr. Moon. 


Mount Egmont from the North Shore of Cook's 
Strait, New Zealand. Natives burning off 
Wood for Potato-Grounds. Lithographed by 
T. Allom, from a drawing by C. Heaphy. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A sPecIMEN of Hulmandel’s new patent pro- 
cess, and exhibiting its powers in every part. 
The fires, the landscape, the natives, are all 
tinted in the richest style; and the composi- 
tion, though full of various tones, blends to- 
gether with uncommon harmony. The tent- 
like mountain in the distance is strikingly pic- 
turesque ; the whole scene a great temptation 
to emigrate to New Zealand. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CHRISTMAS-SONG. 


Bring in the laurel, the bay, and the holly, 
Weave a green garland for wisdom and folly; 
Bow the head—bend the knee : 
Mirth is our master ; 

Through the world goeth he, 

Claiming his sovereignty, 
Ay! in the face of grim death and disaster. 


Thanks to the old year—a smiling farewell — 
Never repine for the joys that are over; 
And hail to the new year, it boots not to tell 
Of trouble and sorrow 
That may come to-morrow— 
Leave such dull secrets for time to discover, 


Hang up the holly, the dear English holly, 
Hearth-hallow’d evergreen, wise in its folly ! 
Whispering lessons deep 
Even to sages — 
Kindness, good fellowship, 
Warm heart, and smiling lip, 





Things which its garland hath emblem’d for ages. 


Room for the holly! so sturdy and proud ; 

Rich in red berries, and sparkling with rime ; 

’Neath its flickering shadow the laugh may grow loud, 
And old cheeks may brighten, 
And faded eyes lighten, 

Roused into life by the glad Christmas time. 


Gather the mistletoe—hang it on high— 
Fit type of prudery, formal and sly ; 
Grave of suit, 
White of fruit — 
Cold while it clingeth ; 
Calm amid storm and strife, 
Living on others’ life, 
Owning no blush for the blushes it bringeth. 


Stir the wood-fire, that its wavering giow 

May shew us the eyes we love better than any, 

And think while they glisten and smile on us so — 
Stars of our heaven— 
Life of our leaven— 

Earth’s woes must be few, for its blessings are many. 


Then bring in the laurel, the bay, and the holly, 
Weave a green garland for wisdom and folly ; 
Heap the hearth—brim the health— 
Wreath the lamps o’er us — 
Smile! in the face of pain— 
Love! and grow young again— 
Hope! and see joy in the year that’s before us. 
Torquay, Dec. 24. THEODOosIA GARROW. 





THREE SONNETS TO THE OYSTER, 
Written by desire of Miss... 


I, 

Cutxp of the deep, that mak’st thy lonely dwelling 
Low mid the rocks and hoarse-resounding caves, 
Where ocean’s cool and undulating waves 

Woo thee to rest with bosoms ever swelling; 

While o’er thee high the cliff, the surge repelling, 
Thunders loud music to the echoing shore, 

Thou far beneath in peace the hours art telling, 
Lull’d by the mellowed voice of ocean’s roar; 

And there, mid groves of tangl’d sea-weed lying, 
Or fretted cells of coral grottoes hoar, 

While care-worn man his thousand toils is plying, 
In endiess ease enjoy’st a bounteous store 

From Nature’s hand, who loves and tends thee well, 


The living hordes that people each recess, 
The gem’s pure light, the dolphin’s sportiveness, 
The myriad tribes that through the waters sweep, 
And all the mysteries of the mazy deep, 
How would the glorious view delight, confound thee! 
But these thou seest not; in luxurious sleep 
Thou dreamst away life’s transitory hour; 
Nay, dreamst not even, but in thy lowly bower 
Enjoyst the pleasures of unwearied sense, 
Nor thought doth e’er with thee her vigils keep, 
But feeling reigns unmingl'd and intense. 
Hermit of ocean, ever free from care, 
Happy thy peaceful lot and lowly fare ! 
II!. 
Friend of the social group and evening hour, 
When, gather’d from thy native ocean’s bed, 
Thy treasures on the cheerful board are spread, 
Then, oyster, then appears thy magic power, 
In smiling lips, eyes eager to devour, 
Complacent looks by hope’s enchantment fed, 
And all the glow by satisfaction shed, 
O'er the smooth cheek of the contented fair. 
Thrice-happy oyster! that, by tooth unharm’d, 
Alive dost pass the lips of beauty rare, 
O’er her soft tongue, nor doom’d to linger there, 
Down her long throat, with lubric moisture warm’d, 
Till, all absorb’d, thou minglest in her frame, 
Liv’st her superior lite, and bear’st her — —_ 


MUSIC. 

Grande Fantasie pour le Piano, sur deux Melodies 
de Schubert. Par Henri Herz. Op.115. Lon- 
don, D’ Almaine. 

Two of Schubert’s charming airs, adapted in 

Mr. Herz's usual skilful style, and forming a 

most brilliant picce of piano-forte music. 

The Napoleon Quadrilles. Composed by Jullien. 

London, Wessel and Stapleton. 
A LIVELY set of quadrilles, well suited for the 





|merry little parties assembling at this merry 


season. 


Oft let me wander. 
forth. 


A Song composed by Spof- 
London, Dupree. 


| Tuis very beautiful song was already familiar 


to most of the musical world, and its republica- 
tion will be gratefully and profitably returned 
to its spirited publisher, whose endeavour to 
revive so fine a composition deserves our warm 


| commendation: such a song as this is indeed 
|a gem, and repays us for frequent disappoint- 
ment in the novelties of the day. 


Let every British heart rejoice! Written by 
Maurice Meymett, Esq. ; composed by J. W. 
Dawson. London, Wessel and Stapleton. 

A sHowY song in commemoration of the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, more fitted for public 
than private performance. Under our fine arts 
we have noticed a pretty miniature of the in- 
fant princess, and need only allude to the litho- 
graphed title of this song, which contains a 
representation of the nurse exhibiting the Prince 
of Wales to his father, while some ladies are 
looking on, no doubt much gratified; but we 
cannot describe the expression of their faces, 
because their backs are towards us. 


A Practical Guide to Modern Pianoforte-playing. 
By Ferd. Pelzer. London, published by the 
Author. 

Tuts instruction-book is intended for very, 

young pupils, and to lead them to the more 


difficult exercises by Hummel, Czerny, &c. Aig || 


It is an excellent collection of lessons;,and te 
be recommended to mothers, nursery-goyer> 
nesses, and all who may have to lay the foun- 
dation of sound musical education. 





® Our sonnetteer, like old Dando, seeming to have 
no limit to his love of oysters, had added a fourth sonnet 
to these; but we have interposed our veto, because, 
though oysters are for barrels, such musical composi- 
tions ought not to be as numerous as tunes for barrel- 





Safe in thy seat obscure and pearly double shell. 


organs.—Ed. L. G. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane-—The honourable stand which 
Macready made for the National Drama at Co- 
vent Garden bids fair to be fulfilled at Drury 
Lane. It had sunk so low, that it seemed to 
be past hopes of revival. when, with a true 
feeling for his art, a manly moral purpose, and 
an unconquerable energy, he stepped forward 
to make that bold essay, which, whenever its 
history is read, will place his name in the fore- 
most rank as its friend and lover. He found 
it, indeed, low in literature, base in specula- 
tion, and contaminated in every particular to 
disgust the decent public mind. Puffery, and 
trick, and falsehood, were its least offensive 
features ; for far more disgraceful were its other 
attributes; and bankruptcies, prostitution, and 
an utter contempt of all social obligations and 
rules of decorous life, marked its melancholy 
decline and fall. The abyss was deep; so deep, 
that we all but despaired of any change; and 
our gratification is the more complete at seeing 
one of the highest order not only begun, but 
accomplished. 

To a gentleman like Mr. Macready, we do 
not believe that the utmost success attending 
his efforts as lessee and performer in the theatre 
to which he has happily transferred them, can 
be a tithe so delightful as his reception on 
Monday night. We never witnessed any thing 
like it: it was not the partiality of admirers, 
numerous as deserved, but an enthusiastic una- 
nimous greeting and reward from every part of 
the house. ‘The fashionable boxes, the solid 
pit, the turbulent galleries (the lower, by the 
by, being far more so than the upper), ex- 
pressed, with one consenting voice, the verdict 
of the people, that he had nobly rescued the 
stage from degradation, and appeared before 
them to be its enlightened director and chiefest 
ornament. The man and the actor were equally 
acknowledged ; for, under the circumstances of 
the case, none but a man of confidence-in- 
spiriny enterprise, means, and character—none 
but an actor ofrare and commanding talents, 
could have been the Restorer of the English 
Drama. 

Among the novelties of arrangement, be- 
sides the new and handsome fitting-up and 
painting or refreshing all the audience-parts 
of the house, and the introduction of a gorgeous 
curtain and beautiful drop-scene, we have to 
notice the walling-off of the lower saloon and 
all its avenues, so that the respectable and 
virtuous visitors of the theatre, modest females 
and innocent children, may use them for re- 
freshment or relaxation, without the risk of 
offence ; and also the numbering of seats in 
the boxes, so that the holders of the Nos. are 
at once passed to their places, which become 
their special property for the night. ‘The first of 
these alterations, due entirely to Mr. Macready’s 
own sense of propriety and dramatic fitness, 
cannot be too highly applauded: it is appa- 
rently a self-sacrificing of profit; but sure we 
are that it will turn out the reverse. The dis- 
orderly and the idle and vicious, it is true, will 
be excluded (and they have always hitherto been 
réckoned in theatrical estimates as productive 
items towards the account of receipts); but 
instead of them, there will be the support of 
thousands whom their presence, and the im- 
possibility of avoiding mixture with them, have 
banished from these entertainments. The stage 
will present what is worthy to be seen; and 
what it presents may be seen without those 
shocks to decency, which were inseparable from 
the old system. With regard to the seat-num- 


bering, we daresay it will be convenient, and 
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work well; but we wait for experience, and 
rather fancy it will not be very favourable to 
our fellow Press-ites, who are not in the habit 
of securing accommodations beforehand, when 
they are called upon to perform their critical 
tasks. They must take their chance; and, 
when the house is as crammed as on Monday, 
seek refuge—telescopes, and ear-trumpets @ la 
Curtis—in the slips. 

The Merchant of Venice was the play ; and, as 
far as could be judged amid the turmoil of holy- 
day impatience and noise, it was well perform- 
ed. Macready's Shylock is a well-known piece 
of excellence; anda Mr. Hudson, from Dublin, 
seemed to be a lively Gratiano. The appoint- 
ments, costume, &c., were strikingly appro- 
priate, and the scenery and scenes admirable 
throughout. The trial was superbly true to 
our ideas of the Venetian tribunal, with all its 
gravity and magnificent appurtenances. 

The Pantomime is one of the liveliest we have 
witnessed for some years ; the opening, as well 
as the harlequinade, is full of fun. We like it 
the better, too, because it is not beyond the ken 
of the bairns. The longheads and the round- 
heads; the lean bodies and the fat bodies ; the 
bare bones at Starvation Hall and the plen- 
teous Christmas fare (to say nothing of the 
all-hot procession) at Duke Humphrey’s cha- 
racteristic castle, are in capital contrast, and 
speak to the feelings of the young folks. In 
the first part, the peripatetic, twirling, violon- 
cellos, and their dismissal to the KE. O., was a 
well-timed allusion, and well-managed exhibi- 
tion. Favourable mention may also be made of 
the scene in the invocation of mischief, and that 
of London Stone, and ‘Tower, and Town, when 
taken possession of by Jack Cade and his crew. 
The change from the masks to the pantomime- 
characters is not well managed; but when accom- 
plished, the Harlequin and Columbine, Clown 
and Pantaloon, are all capital in their vocation; 
and also, particularly, Harlequin’s Tiger, more 
man than beast, but more sarpent than either ; 
for the contortions, or rather the distortions, of 
his body areextraordinary. Thetrausformations 
under the magic of the wand are clever; espe- 
cially the appearance of the ghost of Bill the 
ostler, who hung himself caus of the railroads. 
The use of the electric telegraph is also good ; 
and likewise the multiplication of the original 
by the electrotype. 

On Tuesday Every One has his Fault was re- 
vived, and played to admiration. [f our weekly 
sheet were a daily one, Mr. Macready would 
seem determined to furnish matter enough for 
praise in every number; but as we cannot find 
room for all his deserts, we must be concise. His 
own IZarmony in Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy is fault- 
less ; and Anderson’s Captain Irwin an excellent 
companion to it. Hudson is the best successor 
to Jones we have seen since we lost that first- 
rate comedian; and Phelps also is good in Lord 
Norland ; Keeley, in Mr. Placid, such as only 
Keeley can now be on the comic stage in such 
parts. Nor let us forget his wife’s J/rs. Placid, 
another charming piece of acting; nor Mrs. C. 
Jones as Miss Spinster; nor Mrs. Warner, as 
Lady Eleanor; nor Miss Ellis, a pleasing dé- 
butante, as Miss Woodburn; nor Compton, as 
Solus. The whole cast was as successful as it 
could be; a level, though high merit, marked 
every character and every dramatic accessory. 

The revival on Wednesday was the Z'wo Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, with the more prurient pas- 
sages suppressed, and the superfluous, if aught 
in the readings of this fine play may be so 
termed, judiciously omitted. There was one 
departure, however, from the ordinary arrange- 
ment and succession of the scenes for which 





we could find no good reason, but for the con- 
trary both good and sufficient. The second 
scene of the second act was tacked on to the 
third of the first. The effect was, that the sum- 
mons of Proteus to his father was unheeded. 
The scene of Milan reverts to Verona for 
Launce and Crab, and why not for Proteus and 
Julia? The gentlemen, their mistresses, and 
their servauts, are the chief and prominent 
personages of the play. ‘They were repre- 
sented by Mr. Macready and Mr. Anderson, 
Miss Ellis and Miss Fortescue, Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Keeley. The friends and gentlemen gave the 
very form and fashion of their bearing, and spoke 
the spirit of the text. Notso Miss Ellis and 
Mr. Hall: the Silvia of the former was only 
tolerable; and we think the latter, with a little 
more careful study for a better conception of 
the character, capable of improving his “Speed.” 
There is now lett for us but two (including Crab 
three) to comment on. We were delighted 
with the Launce of Keeley (and his fine old dog, 
though not a cur nor currish)—his acting was 
most quaint and humorous. But what shall 
we say of Miss Fortescue? Is she equal to 
the part of Julia? We think she will be. The 
character is a difficult one to portray; yet 
her portraiture was exceedingly, although not 
evenly, good. We liked her in the on-coming 
of her love, and in the deep and touching sor- 
row of her desertion; but when she strove to 
excel, she exceeded her powers, and fell short 
of well. From the first appearance of Miss 
Fortescue we augured success, and glad are we 
to see her where she is. A little experience on 
Drury stage, and a little schooling in respir- 
ation, will place her high in our list of favour- 
ites. In conclusion, we have only to add that 
the scenery was very fine and very correct, es- 
pecially the tombs of the two Scaligers. 





Covent Garden.— The comedy of She would 
and She would not (rather long for the prelude 
to the first night of a pantomime) was the play 
of Monday night; and succeeded by Guy Larl 
of Warwick; or Harlequin and the Dun Cow. 
The pantomime is performed in front of a 
moving panorama, painted by the Messrs. 
Grieves, and which displays in succession all 
the scenes necessary to the introduction of the 
harlequinade. The views of Warwick Castle, 
the water, trees, landscape, moonlight, reflec- 
tions, &c. &c. are very beautiful; and one piece 
of a curiously reflected light and figure from 
the windows of a ruined abbey, is quite an ex- 
ploit in this species of art, which deservedly 
met with a burst of applause. ‘The Warwick 


| hardly congenial with this species of entertain- 
|ment, which ought to be droll and satirical, 
the changes attempts and covers for escape, 
and the whole a Folly to raise laughter, and 


shoot at Folly as it flies. Thus, a charming 
compliment to the Kemble family was out of 
place and season. But we hate finding fault, 
and when razé, we daresay Guy will go better. 
The scene of filling the larder for a feast, and 
the transformation of the Cannon brewhouse at 
Knightsbridge into Prince Albert’s Gate, are 
the most amusing and successful hits. 


Haymarket. — Though no pantomime was 
thought of here, a rare treat was provided for 
the Christmas visitors, in the shape of an intro- 
duction to the Man in the Moon, and a pleasant 
journey through his dominions in the Land of 
| Dreams, in company with Violette (Mdlle. Ce- 

leste), a beautiful village-maiden, rather pes- 
tered with too many lovers; an elderly one 
| (Strickland), a foolish one (Webster), and an 
| absurd one (D. Rees). 
“ Tleigho! I am sorely afraid 
Too many lovers will puzzle a maid,” 

being fully realised in this case, Violette re- 
solves to lead a single life, and falls asleep on 
| her birthday under a goblin-tree, whence she is 
| transported to the territories of the man with 
|a bundle of sticks at his back (J. Webster), 
| with whom she is soon smitten, and confesses 
|her passion; whereupon the Man in the Moon 
| turns out to be Prince Faxenheim in disguise, 
| and of course uuder a spell of much the same 
kind as the Beast bore to Beauty. There is an 
|underplot of much mortal humour and pathos, 
|}in which Miss P. Horton and Mrs. W. Clifford 
| bear parts; but the real interest of the piece 
|centres in the character of Violette, which is 
i very charmingly performed by Mdlle. Celeste, 
both in what she has to say and in her ballet- 
acting: though the excellence of the latter is 
| too well known and appreciated to need com- 
| mendation, we must say we have rarely seen it 
| to greater-advantage than in this fairy enter- 
tainment. We must not omit a greeting to Mr. 
| Mitchenson, who made his first appearance here 
| with much pantomimic drollery in a sprite-ly 
| part, to which he does perfect justice, and very 
| frequently reminded us of Wieland. Scenery 
jand machinery, of much greater pretension 
|than usual at the Haymarket, lend their aid to 
| the other features, and altogether establish the 
| Man in the Moon as a most delightful spectacle. 
| At a season when man is universally greeting 
| his fellow-man, we may give a few kindly words 
| to an old public favourite, Mr. James Wallack, 





vase, surrounded by wreaths, revolving circles of | forwhose talents an opening has just been made, 


dazzling brilliancy, and fairy spirits, is, on the 
other hand, a most splendid production. It 
seems to bé almost an annual mistake at Co- 
vent Garden to protract the business too much 
previous to the change of characters— it was 
half-past eleven o’clock when the pantomime 
began; and most of the little folks around us 
were readier for bed and bye-bye than for en- 
joying Harlequin and his compeers. And, not- 
withstanding the talents of that Prince of Buf- 
fos, Mr. Payne, the prelude was more tedious 


than amusing: fully one half may be cut out | 


with effect, particularly a ride of unconscion- 
able sameness, and a scene with two small 
Guys with turnip-heads, the humour of which 
fails to tell upon the good children-spectators, 
who never, ofcourse, commitsuch naughty tricks, 
or deserve to be so thumped about for them. 
When once begun, the pantomime proceeds 
through lots of tumbles, slappings, and trans- 
formations. The fun is not over-abundant; 


and there are some bits of sentiment which are 


and who is performing a round of leading cha- 

| racters with all the skill and success of a true 
artist. He played Rolla on Monday admi- 
rably, and was warmly called for at the close 
of the play. On Wednesday he appeared as 
Othello, and is announced for other prominent 
parts in the nextweek. His personation of the 
Moor reminded us of old times, and proved that 
he has been kept too long out of this range of 
parts. A Mr. Stuart appeared as Jago, and 
| displayed a gentlemanly and correct acquaint- 
ance with the stage. We think he was at the 
| Surrey a few years since. The tragedy, thus 
supported, went off with much éclat. We may 
notice that a little Webster has done Hamlet 
(3d act) with precocious talent. 











English Opera.—There is no lack of amuse 
ment or of novelty at this theatre, where a quiet 
evening may be passed in listening to sterling 
music, performed with great excellence. Dur- 
ing the holyday week Master Henri Laurent, 
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pupil of Mr. W. Holmes, a lad of thirteen or 
fourteen, has been exhibiting talent and exe- 
cution of the highest order. His success as a 
piano-forte player is due to his merit. 





Adelphi.—Fun, frolic, foolery, and every other 
concomitant appertaining to the merry time of 
Christmas, reign triumphant in the pantomime 
of the Little Old Woman and her Pig; in the get- 
ting up of which Mr. Yates has exerted himself 
with his usual tact; and, taking advantage of 
the tank underneath the stage, has made the 
really real water available for the production of 
scenic effects of a very remarkable character 
even for the Adelphi, where it has long been 
a wonder howso much could be achieved on so 
limited a stage. Among the more effective 
parts, we may mention the journey to Lilliput, 
where the motley crew of a Harlequinade are 
represented by juveniles ; and a pantomime in 
miniature is thus introduced into the regular 
one. Some other of the tricks and changes 
might be selected as worthy of great praise ; 
but the Adelphi has been so long celebrated 
for its success in these matters, that we shall 
only add a list of the principal dramatis persone. 
Miss Bullin is a very pretty columbine; Mr. 
Frampton a light and active harlequin; Mr. 
Sanders a comical pantaloon; and Mr. Wie- 
land a clown—but we need not tell the world 
what kind of clown is made by Wieland—he is 
an irresistible host. Barnaby Rudge and the 
“enormous” Norma precede the pantomime ; 
and the house is nightly crammed. 





VARIETIES. 

Stevens’ Magazine, Part I. (Palmer and Son), 
is acknowledged as a pleasant collection of 
various topics, amusing and instructive, from 
writers of reputation in many paths of litera- 
ture. Woodcuts also illustrate the text. 

King’s College Hospital,—an appeal from 
which excellent institution appeared among 
our advertisements last week,—has received its 
first bequest in the shape of a legacy of fifty 
pounds, charitably left by Mr. R. Atkinson of 
Lincoln’s Inn, who, from his near neighbour- 
hood, must have had opportunities of observing 
the blessing of such an institution for the poor, 
the maimed, and the perishing. The good ex- 
ample will, we hope, have many followers; 
though it is not absolutely necessary to die 
before you are charitable. 

British Museum.—The number of persons 
admitted to the British Museum on Monday 
last amounted to no fewer than 14,763—an 
excellent sign ; and we rejoice to add, that not 
the slightest disorder of any kind occurred. 

Coins and Medals.— Mr. Leigh Sotheby has 
announced a very large and interesting sale of 
coins and medals for the middle of the month, 
the catalogue of which is before us, and has 
attracted our attention — first, by the evident 
devotedness with which the auctioneer has en- 
tered into the study of numismatology, and the 
excellent arrangement and descriptions conse- 
quent thereon ; and secondly, by the notice of 
lots 401 and 2, “‘ the memorable Petition-Crown 
of Charles II., by T. Simon;” and the Crown, 
from the same die, without the Petition. In 
his contention with the Roettiers, Simon, to 
shew his superiority, engraved the former piece, 
on the edge of which, in a double row, we read 
the following inscription :— 

“Thomas Simon most humbly prays your 
{Embossed, more gracefully ordered, and more] 
MASEsTY, 

Tocompare this histryal piece with the Dutch, & if more 
Truly drawn and 
Accurately engraven, to relieve him.” 





Unquestionably this is the most curious speci- 
men of the kind ever produced.—Mr. Phillips 
has also announced a great Greek and Roman 
coin and medal sale for next week. 

Meteor.—An immense and splendid meteor 
was seen in the west of Scotland on Tuesday 
week. It is described in the Glasgow and 
other papers as being oblong in form, twice 
the size of the full moon, and of so intense a 
brightness as to illumine the midnight dark- 
ness like noon-day. Its course was slow from 
the south to the north: it appeared reddish 
towards its approach to the earth, and burst 
with an effusion of light so effulgent as to illu- 
mine the horizon to the farthest extent of vision. 
A smaller meteor was observed a short while 
before. 

Canine Sagacity.—The Scotsman, Edinburgh 
journal, relates a most incredible instance of 
canine sagacity, which, if really true, surpasses 
all cases of animal instinct upon record. As 
the story goes, a gentleman embarking at Port 
Philip in Australia, for England, missed his 
dog, and was compelled to sail without him ;— 
that the dog got on board another vessel, re- 
fused to leave, and was conveyed to London ;— 
that in London he sought his master’s old 
lodgings, and not finding him, made his way 
to Edinburgh, where he appeared to his asto- 
nished owner within three weeks of his own 
arrival from the other side of the globe! ! 
People may talk of “ going to the dogs,’’ but 
what is that to the dog’s coming? 

Reading-Rooms.—Among the useful and con- 
venient media for disseminating literary infor- 
mation (thongh rather devoted to that of a po- 
litical nature in general), there are no esta- 
blishments to be preferred to well-arranged, 
liberally supplied, and well-conducted reading- 
rooms; of which there are indeed far too few 
in our great metropolis. Club-men need not 
care for this—for they are well supplied ; but 
other classes feel the want, and many indi- 
viduals would we know be glad to enjoy similar 
advantages. To such we would mention the 
opening, on an excellent plan, of a subscription 
reading-room in Pall Mall, by a Mr. Olivier. 
The prospectus offers a tempting provision— 
in short, every thing, except feeding, which can 
be had at a first-rate club. 

Chimney-Sweeps.—We some time ago noticed 
the benevolent exertions of the Rev. F. J. Hext 
of Bath, and others joining with him, to provide 
means for the education and improvement, in 
reference to their future destiny, of the poor 
destitute creatures thrown out of bread by the 
climbing-boys’ act, which put an end to their 
dark and dangerous occupation. By reports, 
&c., printed for the subscribers to this good 
design, and sent to us from Bath, we are glad 
to see that the scheme has been carried into 
effect there, with most gratifying results; and 
we again bring the subject before the public, 
in order to excite a common sympathy which 
may extend the same beneficial and truly cha- 
ritable plans throughout the country. 

The last Far-Wester.—“ Excuse haste and a 
bad pen,”—as the pig said, when it ran away 
from the butcher. 

A New Alias.—A worthy whose departure 
from England was not very clearly understood, 
was stated by a chum to have sailed for Sydney, 
or some of the other Austr-alias. 





The Rev. Alex. Dyce (so eminent as a literary an- 
tiquary) has announced for publication, in ten vols. 8vo, 
an edition of the Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
In his prospectus, he states, that of these celebrated 
dramatists ‘* only three criticad editions have been 





hitherto attempted. The first was that of 1750, com- 
menced by Theobald, and completed by Seward and 
Sympson, in which the most unwarrantable liberties 
were taken with the text. The second, published in 
1778, was at least an improvement on that of 1750, in- 
asinuch as the editors (of whom ‘the elder Colman is 
supposed to have been the chief) rejected the greater 
portion of the arbitrary alterations introduced by their 
predecessors. The third was that of 1812, edited by 
Weber, who, as he avajled himself of Monck Mason’s 
notes (printed in 1798), produced on the whole the best 
edition of the dramatists which has yet appeared.” He 
adds, however, that much remains to be done for Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, principally by collation of the various 
old editions—much neglected by his predecessors. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Notes of a Traveller, on the Social and Political State 
of France, Prussia, Switzerland, &c., by 8. Laing, 8vo, 
16s.—An Abridgment of the Acts of the Parliament of 
Scotland, by W. Alexander, roy. 8vo, 21s.—Prendeville’s 
Livy, Book 1 to 3, 4th edit., 12mo, 4s. 6¢d.—Practical 
Treatise on the Law of Assault and Battery, by T. W. 
Saunders, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—The Perils of Paul- Percival, 
by the Rev. J. Young, sq., 3s. 6¢.—The Tower: its 
History, Armories, and Antiquities, by J. Hewitt, 12mo, 
2s. 6d.— Original Anecdotes of British Quadrupeds, 18mo, 
3s.—Chambers’ Information for the People, Vol. I., imp. 
8vo, 8s.—Sophocles: English Prose, 4th edit., 8vo, 15s. 
—Blackwood’s Standard Novels, Vol. II1., Tom Cringle’s 
Log, fep., 6s.—A Pilgrimage to Auvergne, by Louisa S. 
Costello, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—The Scottish Chiefs, by Miss 
Jane Porter: revised and illustrated edit., 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s.—Mrs. Sherwood’s Fairchild Family, Vol. II., 12mo, 
5s.—The Country Parson’s Wife, fep., 2s.6d.—A Review 
of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, by S. Bailey, 8vo, 7s.— 
The Martyr of Erromanga; or, the Philosophy of Mis- 
sions, by J. Campbell, D.D., 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Rutilius and 
Lucius, by Archd. R. I. Wilberforce, (forming Vol. XX. 
of ‘‘ Englishman’s Library,”) fep., 4s.—Dodd’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knighthood : 2d Year, 12mo, 9s.—The 
New Chapter of Kings for Children, sq., 3s.—The Martyr 
of Prusa: a Tale of the Early Christians, by the Rev. 
R, W. Kyle, 2d edit., 18mo, ls. 6d, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 


December. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 23 | From 30 to 45 | 29°76 to 29°69 
Friday ..... 24 |.2..28 .. 48 | 29°93 29°84 
Saturday ... 25} ....39 .. 49 | 2967 29°58 
Sunday ....26|.... 24 .. 37 | 20°65 29°85 
Monday .... 27 |... 22 .. 33] 30°02 .. 29°99 
Tuesday....28|....27 .. 43} 29°95 .. 29°98 


Wednesday .. 29|....35 .. 43 | 29°97 .. 29°98 
Prevailing wind south-west. On the 23d, a general 
overcast, raining frequently during the afternoon and 
evening; the 24th, cloudy, small rain fell at times 
during the day; the 25th, evening clear, otherwise 
cloudy, rain in morning and afternoon; the 26th, gene- 
rally clear; the 27th, cloudy and foggy; the 28th, ex- 
cept the morning, generally clear; the 29th, morning 
foggy, otherwise overcast, small rain fell frequently 
during the morning and evening. Rain fallen, *31 of 
an inch, 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


> Our present sheet may be regarded as a fair ex- 
ample of the various departments of literature, science, 
arts, and amusements, with which the Literary Gazette 
occupies itself, and of the manner in which they are 
treated. This Journal was the first to give the proceed- 
ings oflearned and chartered societies to the public ; for 
before its publication in 1817, neither arts nor sciences 
were reported in any periodical, except an occasional pa- 
ragraph or a satire called forth a random opinion. What 
a change has been operated throughout the whole press, 
in consequence of this example, is worthy of especial 
notice. Now there is hardly a paper of any kind which 
does not do something towards spreading intelligence of 
this useful kind ; and valuable societies themselves have 
sprung up and flourished with this publicity. Our co- 
lumns shew a portion of the extent of this novelty, and 
of the ramifications which demand the constant attention 
of the journalist; and farther, we have only to repeat 
here, what we have stated in a general advertisement 
elsewhere, that we trust, by the assistance of eminent 
coadjutors, to fulfil our always cherished object, viz. 
“that were all the literary publications, the learned 
and scientific ,proceedings, and the productions in art, 
music, the drama, &c. &c. to be swept away, this weekly 
sheet should, at the close of the year, present such a re- 
cord and account of what had been done, that the reader 
would obtain a sufficient and comprehensive knowledge 
of the whole, and be satisfied with the volume of infor- 
mation.” 

The Advertisements omitted this week will be inserted 
in our next number; as it is not our wish to trench 
upon the extra space devoted to matters of interest to 
our readers, under the various heads of the Literary 
Gazette, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
fe grt and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 


PALE ALE.— ~.. . ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 





of this long informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly phe = by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the Trade, baer only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 

ity Offic es 98 Gracechurch Street. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
CLOSE, WINCHESTER. 

The Valuable, Scarce, and 
very Extensive Library, 
Containing the most rare Fditions of the best Works in 

CLASSICS, ae ENGLISH HISTORY, ITALIAN, 

PANISH, AND FRENCH, 


The genuine miss of the late G. F. NOTT, D.D., formerly Fellow 

of All Souls College, Oxford, and Canon of Winc! hester ; which was 

collected by him with great judgment, indefatigable exertion, and 
immense expense ; 








Also, the valuable 
WI ANTIQUE VASES, 
INZES, &c. 
\ ILL be SOLD by AUCTION, on the 
and following days (Sundays excepted), by Messrs. T. GODWIN 
and SON, in the following order, viz. :— 


PRINTS, PAINTINGS ey oe 
Premises, on TUESDAY, the llth day of JANUARY, 
The Sale on Tuesday, Jan. 11, will consist of English Divinity. 
Wed 1% itto. 










nesday, % 
Thursday, 13. tin Divinit: 
Friday, 1, nity and Mine ellanies. 
Saturday, 15, Latin Miscellanies. 
Monday, anish and French. 
Tuesday, 18, French. 
Wednesday, 1%, Italian. 


Thursday, 20, Ditto. 

Friday, 21, —- Miscellanies. 

Saturday, 22, 

Monday, +4, Prints and Drawings. 

Tuesday, 25, Paintings, Vases, Bronzes, &c. 

May be viewed four days preceding the Sale, by Catalogues only 
(2s. 6d. each), which may be had 21 days previous to the Sale, at the 
Auctionaets » Messrs. Jacob and Johnson's, Booksellers, and Messrs, 
Lampard, Goodeve, and Bowker, Solicitors, Winchester; Messrs. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Messrs. Hatchard, Piccadilly, and 
Messrs. Payne and Foss, Pall Mall, London; Mr. Parker, Oxford; and 
Mr. Deighton, Cambridge. 
The Sale will commence each day at Eleven o’Clock in the Forenoon 
precisely. 

The HOUSEHOLD eS ae PLATE, Linen, China, Glass, 
Wines, and other Effects, will be Sold by Auction on the premises, 
on WEDNESDAY, the eh) day of February, 1842, and two following 
days. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
ECTURES on DANTE.—Mr. Martortt, 


late Professor of Greek and Latin Literature in the University 
of Parma, author of a work on the listory and Literature of Italy,” 
recently published, and reviewed in the “ Literary Gazette,” an- 
nounces his intention of delivering a Course of Lectures on DANTF, 
before an audience of Ladies and Gentlemen already initiated in the 
study of the Italian ee 

The Course will embrace— 

1. An Historical as ture on the Life and Genius of Dante—his 
nd his V 
tical flestce on n the Character of each of the three great 
divisions of his Poem. 

5. The reading of each Canto in Italian and English. 

ri Critical and Historical Remarks on each Canto. 

Subscription-Terms for the whole Course of Thirty Lectures, Five 
Guineas; for Ten Lectures, Two Guineas, 

The Lectures will be delivered every Wednesday and Saturday, to 
commence on Saturday, February 5, 1842. 

For further bi gem apply t © Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 50 
Conduit Street; r. Rolandi, 20 Berners Street; Mr. Molini, 17 King | 
William Street, Strand ; or at Mr. Mariotti’s apartments, 59 Devon- 
shire Street, Portland Place. 
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RT - UNION OF “LONDON. 


President. 
Hrs Rovan Hromness re Duke of Camuringr. 
Committee of Management. 

Henry G. Atkinson, Fsq., F.G.S._ | Henry Hayward, a 
Charles Barry, Esq., A.K.A. William I 
John Ivatt Briscoe, Esq. William C, acready, Esq. 
John Britton, Fsy., T. P. Matthew, Esq 
~_ a Bond Cal a Mist, rag. 

- Moore, Esq. +) F.S.A. 
aaa Morant, Esq. 
George John Morant, Foq. 
Richard Morris, Esq. 

John Noble, Esq., F.S.A. 












ii, Esq., 





> F.S.A. 
william ¢ Yollard, “gg 
Robert Dickson, Fsq., M.D., F.L.S. 
Charles — Dimond, FEsq., | 
Treasu 








—— L. Donaldson, Fsq. Lewis Pocock, Fsq., A. 
William Ewart, Sor ‘a -P. The Right Hon. the gLord 
Mi S. Gaskoin, F Prudhoe. 





Geor. Godwin, F: ay » F.R.S., FSA. 
Thomas Gritlith, Esq., M.A. 

Sir a Hall, Bart., M 
T.C. Harrison, Ese 
Faw. Hawkins, Esq., 


| W. J. Smith, Esq. 
| Arthur Wim. Tooke, Fsq., M.A. 
| R. Zouch $. Troughton, Esq. 
Samuel Wilson, Fsq., Alderman, 
+F A.| Edward Wyndham, Esq. 

Honorary § 

George Godwin, ~ 9g" F.R.S., F , 11 Pelham Crescent, Brompton. 
Lewis Pocock, Fsq., F.S.A., % Montague Street, Russell Square. 

The LISTS tor ne year ending in Ma next are NOW OPEN, 
and an rapa! payment of Subse Tiptions is earnestly requested, to 
enable t to make yeous arrangements for the 
ensuing Deawing, 

The Subscribers of the year 1841 will, in the course of the present 
year, receive, for each Guinea subscribed, an impression of an En- 
graving, by W. Curvacigr, from Knient's Picture, “ Tuk 
Sarnrs’ Day;” and ates now subscribing will become entitled to 
im, pressions of 2 Ey ving by W. H. Warr, from Hivron’s Picture, 

he Return ¢ 

The Cramentienen 's wa Report, with a List of Subscribers, may be 
had on application at the office, where attendance is given daily from 
Twelve till Five o’Clock. 
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By o 
T. E. JONES, Clerk 1 te o the Committee. 

Office~73 io eat Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 

1st January, 1842, 


RT-UNION of ISLINGTON and NORTH 


LONDON.—This Institution is founded on the plan of the 
Art-Union of London, for promoting the extension of taste in the 
Fine Arts, and for the encouragement of Living Artists ; while, by 
the non-appropriation of any funds for the production of a single En- 
graving, the Prizes are relatively greater in number and in value. 

Subscription to the Annual Distribution, Half-a-Guinea 
Particulars may be obtained on application at the Office of the So- 
ciety, Halton Cottage, Halton Street, Islington; of Mr. Winbolt, City 


of London Institution, 105 Aldersgate Street; or of Mr. Tuc ker, 
Southwark Literary Institution. 
bg ge W. BENTLEY 


. H. BUTTERFIELD, * Siton. Secs. 


kK ING’ Ss COLLEGE, “LONDO 

Pes PARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATU 

The CLASSES in DIVINITY, the CLASSICS, MA 
‘A TICS » ENGLISH LITERATURE, and HISTORY, under 
‘a canestonantonte of the PRINCIPAL, and Professors the Rev. 
R. W. Browne, T. G. Hall, and F. Maurice, will be RE-OPENED 
on TUESDAY, the 18th January. 

The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew 
other Foreign Languages, will also be resumed. 
The Classes will be recommenced on Tuesday, the 






» the Oriental, and 





Chambers are provided for such matriculated Students as are de- 
sirous of residing in the College; and some of the Professors and 
Gentlemen connected with the College receive Students into their 
nouses. 

Further = may be 
Secretary's O1 

Dec, 1841. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, NDON.— 
RING and ARCHITEC- 


merger pte he of ENGINE 
and of SC F_ applied to the Arts and Manufactures.- 
*<PARTME NT, a the superintendence of Professors Hal), 

Moseley, Daniell Wheatstone, Hosking, Dyce, 2 Ansted, and Mr. 
Brailes, Mr. KE. Cowper, Mr. J. Tennant, Mr. A. Moseley, and Mr. 
H. J. Castle, will be RE-OPENED on’ TU FSDAY, the 1sth of 
January. 

The Junior Class, for pupils of the age of fourteen years or up- 

eo will also be re-opened on the same — 


Dec, W841, . LONSDALF, 


obtained upon application at the 








Principal. 


BARONIAL HALL IN THE OLDEN 
gr erael ; or, Old English Hospitality. “Engraved from the 
celebrat cture by Grorce CaTrernMoLe, as the companion to 
“ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,” 
By SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A. 
This national work {has excited intense interest from the scene 
being so truly English. The First Proots being nearly all suld, early 
pecan. must be made for the remainder. ‘Prints, 7 3l. 3s.; Proofs, 
before Letters, 8/. 8s. 
London: 








F. G. Moon, 20 Threadneedle Street. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 150.—TO 


ADVERTISERS.—Apvertr MENTS intended for inser- 
tion in No. 150 of the Edinburgh Re are requested to be sent 
to the ceighin as early as possible. The latest day ApveRrTisE- 
MENTS can be r dis Thursday, January 6th; and Bruxs (8500 
required) up to Friday, J anuary 7th. 

London: 











Longman, Vrown, and Co. 


New Library Fdition of the 


7JORKS of SHAKSPERE, 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Edited by 


To be completed in ten demy 





February price Five Pounds. And 
ERF, wo volumes, One Pound, 
with the Contents lettered. 


Charles — and Ce 


of the LIFE of SHAK- 
Elegantly done up in cloth, 






st 


22 Ludgate Hill, 








| ’ | ‘HE “ASIATIC JOURNAL for JANUARY 
will be published two days after the arrival of the next 
Overland Mail; and will contain, amongst other interesting arti- 
|e Hegmnd Future Relations with China— Reminiscences of the 
urmese War — Dr, Sprenger’s El Masudi— The Land Tax of 
Tndia—T" he Steppes of Southern Russia, &c. &c. &e. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and ces 7 Leadenhall Street. 
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I OBERTS’S HOLY LAND. 
hh 

if 














The First Part, JERUSALEM, nearly ready. 
This work will be published in parts, each containing Six Fac- 
similes of the original Drawings (taken on the spot) executed in 
Lithography by Louis HaGue; with an Introductory View of 
| Jewish History, and Historical ‘and De scriptive Notices by the 
| Rev. Dr. Crony. Atl. 1s.; proofs, 1/. 11s. Gd.; and a few copies 


| sptgares and mounted, in imitation of the original Drawings, 
2. 2s. 





London: F. G. Moon, 20 Threadneedle Street. 





PUBLISHED THIS DA 
15% Fleet Street, London, 
Messrs. HOW and PARSONS have just published the following : 
| h*4 LAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
| CENTURY. Northern Division, Part I. commencing 
Lancasuire; and Southern Division, Part 1. commencing Corn- 
WALL. Imperial 8vo, each with a fine Steel Engraving, Map, and 
many superior Woodcuts, price 


| R E L A N 
By Mr. and Mrs. HALL, 


Part XV., containing Wicklow and Kildare, with 19 Engravings. 
Imperial Svo, price 2s. 6d. 
HE ART-UNION. No. XXXVI, 
size of the Atheneum, price 8d. 
FLORIST’S JOURNAL. 


’ e. H E 
Pitas +» With a coloured Engraving of the Epiphyllum 
Macoyis gtr 


| BOOKS 














HARLES DIBDIN’S SONGS complete, 
Part V., price 2s, 6d. 





octavo volumes, to be issued monthly, commencing on the Ist of 








Edited and Illustrated by T. Hood, Esq. 


Tur January Number ror 1842 or 


' Pade N 


EW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Edited by Tuomas Hoop, Esq. 
Contains the following interesting articles : 


Anacreontic for the New Year, 
by the Editor. 

Recollections of Eton, by an 
Ftonian. 

The University Fead ; or,a Row 
at Yea Oxford Arms, by the 

Sdito’ 

Weeds ana Flowers, by Barry 
Cornwall. 

The School for Horse Play, by 
John Poole, Esq. +» Author of 
**Panl ‘ 

Inedited Letters of Dean Swift, 
with a Running Commentary. 
English Retrogression, by the 

Editor. 

Lebanon in the Summer of 1841. 

Graduates and Under-vraduates ; 
or, the Proctor’s Note-Book, 


p Ay the Author of ** Peter Prig- 


=... ie of a Medical Stu- 
dent. aw . 3. A Story of Gal- 
vanisu 

Phineas ‘Quiddy ; ; or, Sheer In- 
dustry, by Jobn Poole, Esq. 

Wanted a Father, Mother, and 
a Few Sisters, by Laman Blan- 
chard, Esq 

A Strange Passage in the Life of 
Charles Welford, Esq. 

Short Rides in an Author’s Om- 
nibus, by Horace Smith, Esq. 

The Sea Lawyer, by the Author 
of ** Rattlin the Reefer.” 

Sonnet — The Lover’s Appeal. 

Execution of the Controjanni. 

Lines on Miss Adelaide Kemble. 


The New Year being a favourable opportunity for commencing 
a Periodical, _— who may desire to take in Tux New Montury 


MaGaz1 
their coxieetive Booksellers. 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 


re requested to give their orders without delay to 


13 Great nanan Street. 


SRAS ER’S MAGAZINE for Ji NUARY, 


Price 2s. 6d., contains: 


ighteen 
Hun red and Forty- 
Nimrod — 
Chapter V. Mrs. 
Brian—A Summer Holyd 
Evening — A Journey from Genoa 





Hundred —_ Forty riage 8 


y: Morning, Noon, and Evening. 


Reese Old Year. Eighteen 
~My Life and Times, By 


A * Frees ts on : the Dogs of poe of my Acquaintances. 
Burlington’s Dash. 


Chap. Vi. Alick Liddesdale’s 
Part Ill. 


to Rome — Historical Researches: 


the Camden Society's Publications—A Letther from Mr. Barney Bral- 
laghan, Piper at the Paddy’s Goose Public-house, Ratcliffe Highway, 


to Oliver Yorke, Exquire. Part 
of the Law. 
and Woman 
Hours ot Life. 
day Noon at Sea. 


1.—Of Macbeth. 
Part IV. Witcheraft; the Idea of the 
Recollections of the Fairest Hours to cheer the Latest 

From Jean Paul Richte 
Chapter I. Saturday 


By an Apprentice 
Play; the Man 





Saturday Night and 8un- 
ight. Il. Sunday Noon— 


Heath — The Works of Flavius Josephus. 


James Fraser, 215 





Regent Street, London, 


This day, with Six sinsiion: price 6s. 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL. No. CL 
The Orwetyar Communications in this Number are: — Mr. Guy on 


the Static Lung Tests — Mr. 


Lee on the Comparative Advantages of 


Lithotomy and L ithotrity — Dr. Hocken on Amaurosis from a 
— Dr. Kingston’s Case of Encephalitis — Dr. Fairbaimn’s Case of Extra- 
Uterine Conception — Dr. Catlett on Ergot of Rye — Drs. enter wy a 


Russell on Auscultation—Dr. Paterson on the Brain—Sir Geo 


eorge Bal- 


lingall’s Cases in Military and Naval Surgery — Professor Simpson on 





Leper Hospitals 


Dr. Stark on Pregnancy. 


The Number embraces Reviews of several important New Publica- 
tions, and contains an ample digest of Medical Intelligence. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman, Brown, and Co., 
London 





8vo, price 1s., and to ihe enaiiaeah Monthly, N No. lof y 


GE 


T # E 





O0OLO0GIiS % 


Fdited by CHARLES MOXON. 


ummary of the Glacial Theory, with 
tion of the Environs of Cheltenham.— 


Proceedings of the Geological Societies of London and Manchester.— 


Review of M. Duval Jouve’s Work 
Alpes. 
London: 
lan, Stewart, and = 
Hodges and Smith; 
B. Bailliere, 


Fannin and C 


Hl. Bailliere, 219 Regent Street 
ane hester : “a 


on the Belemnites of the Basses- 


Fdinburgh: 
and Dinham. 
Squance. 


Maclach- 
or 
Paris: J. 








And by order of all Boskseliens 


Price sib the Sixty-first Number of 
T HE BRITISH CRITIC AND 
QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Revirws :—-Earliest English Poetry. — Faith and —— — De Clif- 


ford; or, the Constant Man.—The Age of Unbelief.— 
from the German. —Letter Writing. - 





Sacred Hymns 
Sermons.— 





—_- Andre 


Reserve in Communicating Religious Knowledge. — Notices ot New 


Theological Works. 
Rivingtons, St. 
THE 


HE METR 


Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


NEW NUMBER OF 


OF OLitan 


For January, 1842. 
Will contain the following among other original articles :— 


. The Blue —_ of England. 
as ry Ramble - 








en Country. 


By Mrs. Trollope 
rying Question answered with 








ches alk ight. 
35. Agreeable Visitors —A pleasant Excursion through a 


Chap. 36. Natural Consequences of a young L: ady’s fancying herself 


in Love bet 
37. Conclusion, 

2 Grandpapa’s Dutch Teapot. By 

. Howard, Esq., author of | 

“ Rattlin the Reefer.” 











= 


rister. The Right Hon. Francis | 

Blackburne. 
Invocation. 

Campbell. 

5. The Bachelor of Fifty. By 
Charles de Barnard. 

j. The Parting. By Mrs, Craw- 
ford. } 





tad 


By Major Calder 


ore she knows her own mind, 


. The Note-Book ofan Irish Bar- | 


A decisive Interview, 


7. Curiosities of Legal Experience. 
No. V 

| The Temple G Garden. By a Soli- 

citor. 

&. ht Last New Book. 


By Mrs. 


A 

9, Tales of the Pump-Room. No. 
V. Othello, 

bes Winter, 

11, The Loafer. By L. Cliffe, Esq. 
12%. Memoirs of an Italian Exile. 
Fli Blackgown, D.D. 
15. Swiss Song. 


Reviews, Notices of New Works, Music, Literary News, Sc. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit eee Agents: for Ire- 


hs + Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland=Bell 


burg! 


Bradfute, Edin- 





{ 
ai 


i 
b 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXXVII., is published Tus Day. 
Contexts :— 
I, Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 
Incidents of Travel in Central America. 
Ill. Bi phy of Margaret Davidson, By Washington Irving. 
1V. Gothic Architecture. 
V. Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
VI. Copyright Question. 
VII. Fisheries Fishponds, 
VIII. President Adams, and American Right of Search. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


T 





Price 2s. 6d. 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Part IV. Vol. IV. 
ContTRNTS :— 
1. On the Census of 1811, by G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 
2. On the Scottish System of Managementof the Poor, by Dr. Alison. 
3. Income and Expenditure of the Working Classes in Manchester 
ayd Dukinfield in 1856 and 1841, by W. Nield, Esy., Mayor of Man 
chester. 
4. On the Population of the Burman Empire, by Lieut.-Col. Burney. 
5. On the Continental Establishment of Mont de Piété, by H. I. 
Porter, Esq. 
Miscellaneous Statistical Tables, &c. &c. &e. 
C. Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 
With Five Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH 
EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Containing, among other Articles,—Professor Marcet on Variations 


No. 65. JANUARY 1842. 
in the Temperature of the Atmosphere.—Mr. M‘Gillivray on the 
Island of St. Kilda.—M. Coste on Fresh-water Polypi.—Professor 
Wagner on the Medusu.— Professor Forbes on Glaciers. — Professor 
iz on the Distribution of Fossils.—Mr. Milne on Earthquake 
«hocks in Great Britain.— sor Traill on the Arran Baryto.— 
Sulphate Pigment. — Proceedings of various Learned Socicties. — 
Scientific Intelligence.—List of Patents, &c. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Brown, and Co., 
orn 





Royal Svo, price 2s. 6d. 


ROCEEDINGS OF THE LONDON 
ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. Part III., Session 1841-2, con- 
tains:— Electric Effects of the Gymnotus—The Water Battery— 
Nature of Ozone—An Hydrostatic Galvanometer—Theory of Thun- 
der, &c. — New Voltaic Batteries —Electro-magnetic Steelyard — 
A New Electrometer—Mr. Weekes's Register for September, Octo- 
ber, and November, and other Papers. Amongst the Translations 
are Papers by Schonbein, Matteucci, Cratray, Jacobi, Oersted, 
CHARLES V. WALKER, Hon. Sec. 
7 Adelaide Street, Jan. 1, 1842. 
*,* Published Quarterly. Parts I. and II. may be obtained of 
the Publishers, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


HE ARCHZZOLOGIST and JOURNAL 
_ of ANTIQUARIAN SCIENCE, No. V., for JANUARY, price 1s., 
contains— 

Shakesperian Literature.—Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the 
Middle Ages. — Les Cents Nouvelles Nouvelles. —Cooper’s Annals of 
Cambridge.—Travels of Alexander Nucius.—Hussey’s Account of a 

Road.—Chronicon Mirabile.—The Legend of Carnac.—Society 
of Antiquaries.— Society of Antiquaries of bcotlend. —Catabeidigr 
Camden Society —Cambridge Antiquarian Society — Round Towers of 
Ireland.—Rare Books.—Varieties, &c. &c. &e. 

John Russell Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 5 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait 
and Memoir of the Author, 


M® THEODORE HOOK’S NEW 


NOVEL, 

“FATHERS AND SONS.” 
“ A most interesting and clever novel."—Herald. 
* An admirable novel.”—Caledonian Mercury. 
“ One of the best novels of the day.”—Messenger. 
“ A most amusing novel, full of spirit and vivacity."—Sun. 
“* Mr. Theodore Hook’s works are the most lively, and at the same 
—— truest pictures of life, we have met with among late writers.” 
—Allas. : 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 





Saturday, 1st January, 1812. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. 
PFOPLE’S FDITION—WEEKLY ISSUF. 
NUMBER ONE OF WAVERLEY, 
Punnisnep tis DAY, PRICE TWoPrRNcR. 
Part I., containing Four Numbers, on Saturday, 2¢d January, in a 
stitched Cover, price Ninepence. ‘i 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London; 
and sold by every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Of whom may be had, 
I. Waverley Novels, royal 8vo (Waverley to 
Monastery), each Novel complete, 4¢. ° 
*," Vols. I. and II. of this size are to be had complete in cloth. 
II. The same, small 8vo (Waverley to Mon- 
astery), each Novel complete, 4s. 


III. Scott’s Life of Napoleon, Part 6, 2s. 6d. 


IV. Scott’s Poetry, complete, 12. cloth; or 
with 24 Plates, 1/. 11s. 6d. hf.-bd. morocco. 


V. Scott’s Prose Writings, uniform with 
above, 1/. cloth. 


TL. 
et erase anc Cinery ot Beet 
VII. The same, 3 vols. small 8vo, platee, 
very neat, 15s. 
VIII. Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Mr. Lock- 


hart, royal 8ro, camplete, 1/. cloth; i 
proofs, ii. 8 bf ba. secre loth; or with ten additional Plates, 





This day, January 1, is published, price Sixpence, stamped to go free by post, 
THE FIRST NUMBER FOR 1842 OF 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE; 
A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General Pets. 


THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


TWELVE MonTHS since, the Proprietors of Tut GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE announced their objects in under- 
taking this Journal; and if the support they have received may be considered as a test of the satisfaction of the 
Public, they have every reason to believe that their exertions have been appreciated ; for it has already attained 
a sale far beyond any contemporary of a like character—a sale which has gone on progressively increasing from 
January to the present moment, and has so far exceeded their own singuine expectations THAT NO LESS THAN 
THREE EDITIONS OF THE EARLIER NUMBERS HAVE BEEN REQUIRED TO MERT THE CONTINUED DEMAND. They 
now, therefore, need only refer to the past as an earnest of the future, and announce, for the information of the 
Public generally, the nature of the publication. : 


The plan followed is, in THE FIRST PLACE, to make THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE a weekly record of every 
thing that bears upon Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and to introduce such Natural 
History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms of every new work of importance on these 
subjects. Connected with this part are WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, given in 
great detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life, so that the Cottager, with a few rods of 
ground before his door, the Amateur who has only a greenhouse, and the Manager of extensive gardens, are alike 
informed each week of the routine of operations which the varying seasons render necessary —Yoreign and 
Domestic Correspondence upon Horticultural subjects, with illustrative woodcuts (112 have already been given}— 
Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings at home and abroad — Notices of Novelties and Improve- 
ments —in short, every thing that can tend to advance the profession, benefit the condition of the workman, or 
conduce to the pleasure of his employer. Replies to all questions, whether practical or theoretical, connected with 
the object of the Paper are also given weekly in great detail. And although the Paper is not, strictly speaking, 
an Agricultural Journal, yet it contains full reports of the proceedings of the Royal Agricultural Society, and much 
valuable information upon the more interesting subjects of discussion in this branch of inquiry. 


IN THF SECOND PLACE, that description of domestic and political News is introduced, which is usually found 
in a Weekly Newspaper. It-is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, that the Proprietors do not 
range themselvgs under the banners of any party; their earnest endeavours are to make THe GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE a full and comprehensive Record of Facts only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word —leaving 
the reader to form his own conclusion and opinions: their object being the elucidation and discussion of the laws 
of Nature, not of man. The reader is thus furnished, 1N ADDITION TO THE PECULIAR FEATURE OF THE 
JovunNAL, With such a variety of information concerning the events of the day, as supersedes the necessity of his 
providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 


The Proprietors are happy to announce that they have received the support of the most distinguished 
Botanists, Florists, and Practical Gardeners, in all parts of the country; amongst whom the following may be 
more particularly mentioned, as having already enriched the pages of THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE With their 
communications :— 


Professor Henslow, Cambridge. 
Professor Royle, King’s College, London, 
Sir W. J. Hooker, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
‘The Hon, and Very Rev. W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester. 
The Hon. and Rev. Charles Bathurst. 
Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 
Dr. Bevan, Llanterry. 
Dr. Hamilton. 
Dr. Horner, Hull. 
Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity College, Oxfurd. 
Dr. Neil, Canon Mills. 
Dr. Winn, Truro. 
George Barker, Esq., Birmingham. 
G. Bentham, Esq., late Secretary of the Horticultural Society. 
John Curtis, Esq., F.L.S. 
L. W. Dillwyn, Fsq., Sketty Hall. 
C. Lawrence, Fsq., Cirencester. 
John Rogers, Fsq. 
G. Wailes, Esq., Sec. to the Horticultural Society, Newcastle. 
H. Lemaire Witham, Esq. 
Mr. Campbell, Botanic Garden, Manchester. 
Mr. Mearns, Botanical and Zoological Gardens, Leeds. 
Mr. Ingram, Gardener to her Majesty at Windsor. 
Mr. Paxton, Gardener to the Duke of Devonshire. 
Mr. Tillery, Gardener tu the Duke of Portland. 

. Patterson, Agent to the Duke of Hamilton. 
Mr. Caie, Gardener to the Duchess Dowager of Bedford. 
Mr. Ferguson, Gardener to the Duke of Buckingham. ¢ 
Mr. Cooper, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Mr. Elliott, Gardener to the Farl of Tyrconnell. 
Mr. Bowers, Gardener to the Earl of Lucan. 
Mr. Halliday, Gardener to Lord Sondes. 

ir. Brown, Gardener to Lord Southampton. 
. Mills, Gardener to the Baroness Rothschild. 
. Errington, Gardener to Sir P. Egerton, Bart. 
Tr. » Gardener to Sir C. Lemon, Bart. 
. Lauder, Gardener to Sir W. R. Boughton, Bart. 
q ge S Gardener to T. Brocklehurst, Esq. 
Wells, Gardener at Redleaf. 

. Insleay, Gardener to G. Barker, FEsq., Birmingham. 
Mr. Faleoner, Gardener to A. Palmer, Esq. 
Mr. Gordon, Hardy Department, Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick. 


Professor Daubeny, Oxford. 
Professor Graham, Edinburgh. 
Professor Morren, Liege. 
Hon. Algernon Herbert. 
Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. 
Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart. 

r. Falconer, Saharunpur. 


A ger, Esq. 

J. Bateman, Esq., Knypersley. 

Rev. J. M keley. 
illington, Oswestry. 


Calcutta. 
John Murray S. 
E. Solly, Fsq . 
Colonel Mason, Necton Hall, Swaffham. 
Captain 8S. F. Widdrington. 
Mr. Cameron, Botanic Garden, Birmingham. 
Mr. Macnab, Caledonian Horticultural Society’s Garden. 
. Williamson, Botanic Garden, Sheffield. 
. Bailey, Gardener to the Archbishop of York. 
. Macintosh, Gardener to the Duke of Buccleugh. 
. Alexander, Gardener to the Duke of Leinster. 
. Moffatt, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle. 
. Henderson, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam. 
. Forsyth, Gardener to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
. Frost, Gardener to Lady Grenville. 
r. Buchan, Gardener to Bagot. 
. Haythorn, Gardener to Lord Middleton. 
- Street, Gardener to the Hon. Mrs. H. N. Ferguson. 
. Green, Gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart. 
. Beaton, Gardener to Sir W. Middleton, Bart. 
. Whiting, Gardener to H. T. Hope, Esq., M.P. 
r. Hislop, Gardener to the Hon. Colonel Howard. 
. Butcher, late Gardener at Ealing Park. 
r. Perrin, Gardener to R. Harrison, Esq. 
Mr. a Hot-house Department, Horticultural 
Chiswic! 


Mr. Thompson, Fruit Department, Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


Garden, 








NOW READY, 
Neatly bound in cloth, with Title-page and Index, price 11, 6s. 


The Volume for 1841 of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(Eacu VoLuME Is COMPLETE IN ITSELF.) 


Persons anxious to possess the Volume should order it at once, as but very few complete copies remain, although 
THREE EDITIONS OF PARTICULAR NUMBERS IIAVE BEEN PRINTED. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is published every Saturday, price 6¢., and may be ordered of all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town or Country. 


Office for Advertisements, 3 Charles Street, Covent Garden, London. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








ON 3ist JANUARY, 


THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND; 


INCLUDING 


ROYAL PALACES, BARONIAL HALLS, MANOR-HOUSES, &c. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS; 
By Mr, T. ALLOM, and other distinguished Artists. 


Together with Historical Details—Family Records and Genealogies—Public Services, Civil, Military, and Ecclesiastical—Heroic Achievements 
—Biographical Sketches—Traits of Character—Classical Associations—Local Scenery—Anecdotes—Legends—Traditions, &c. 


By WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. 


Grad. of Edinburgh; Memb. of the Royal Coll. of Physicians,London ; Memb. Hist. Instit. of France, Instit. d'Afrique; Author of 
‘ Switzerland,’ ‘ Scotland,’ ‘ The Waldenses,’ ‘ Residence at the Courts of Germany,’ &c. 


The Work will present Engravings of whatever is most interesting, or least known, in the scenery, style, or decorations of each subject, and will be illustrated with 
Vignette specimens of the Cathedrals—Abbeys—Chapels—Tombs—Altars—Royal, Baronial, and Monastic Ruins—Halls—Armouties—Portraits and Medallions ;—Sculp- 
tures—Antique Furniture and Inscriptions ;—Statues—and Fragments of Art; Festive, Military, and Rural Scenes; Battle-fields—Banquet-Halls—National Sports and 
Athletic Games; and whatever illustrates most forcibly the minds, habits, and pursuits of our ancestors: so distributed throughout, that the engravings and literary 
matter will mutually illustrate each other, and bring the country and the domestic life of its inhabitants once more into primitive existence. The Editor is happy to 





e,asag 
The Work will be elegantly printed in imperial octavo, and will be published in Parts at 2s. 6d. cach. 
LONDON: MORTIMER and HASELDEN, 21 Wigmore Street; TILT and BOGUE, 86 Fleet Street. 





Mr. Ainsworth’s Miscellany, Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 








On the 29th of January will be published, price Eighteenpence, the First Number of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE: 
A fMonthly Miscellany of Romance, General Literature, and Art. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa., 
And Illustrated with Designs on Steel and Woodcuts by GEorGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Containing the Commencement of 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION BY MR. AINSWORTH, 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON 


STEEL BY 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


And Contributions from several of the most distinguished Writers of the day. 
‘“‘ We are glad to observe that Mr. Ainsworth is on the eve of starting a Magazine of hisown. There is 


hardly a literary man of the day 
been abundantly proved by the gr 


ore adapted for the editorship of a monthly periodical; a tact which has 
t success with which he has conducted ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ ”’—Observer. 


HUGH CUNNINGHAM, PUBLISHER, ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 


ZINE, No. CCCXV., for JANUARY. 


INTENTS :— 

I. Philosophy of Herodotus.—II. The World of London. Part $.— 
III. The Spy. — IV. Sketches of Italy. No. 5.— V. Impgstures. —VI. 
The Heiress and her Friends. —VII. Paris: Chronicles of the Cité.— 
VIII. The Prisoner of Ghent. By B. Simmons.— IX. The Legend of 
St. Rosalie. By Delta —X. The oy sig Question. — XI. The De- 
serted Village.—XII. Ten Years of the Whigs. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and 2% Pall Mall, London. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE for JANUARY, price %s. 6d., contains :— 

1. Chapters on German Ghostcraft.—2. The Curse of Kishoge.— 
3. Tytler’s History of Scotland.—4. Letters from Italy. No. I. Nice. 
—5. Gaspar, the Pirate; a Tale of the Indian Seas.—6. Dramatic 
Doings. The Opera Masquerade. A Juvenil Composer. A Finale. 
—7. The Vice-Legate’s Ball.—S. Our Portrait Gallery. No. XXVI. 
Sir W. R. Hamilton; with an Etching.—9. Nuts and Nutcrackers. 
No. 1.—10. Railways in Ireland.—11. Recent Pamphlets on Ireland. 
12. Letter from Dr. Wiseman. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co.; W. S. Orr and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers ; of whom may be had, 


OUR MESS. No. I. By Cuarves Lever, 
Esq. (Harry Lorregver). With 4 Illustrations by Phiz. Price Is. 
To be continued Monthly. 


THE COMMISSIONER; or, DE LUNA- 
TICO INQUIRENDO. No. I. With 2 Mlustrations by Phiz. 
Price Is. 


Now ready, price Half-a-Crown, 


OMIC ALMANACK for 1842, with 
Twenty-four Etchings by Grorce Craurksnann, and 
numerous other Illustrations, consisting of Sketches, Silhoucttes, 
and Ornamental Borders. Among the more important Illustratious 
are — 
Before Dinner and After. 
Valour and Diserction. 
Over Head and Under Foot. 
Up Hill and Down Dale. 0 z 
Ups and Downs of Life. Going! Gone! 
Premium and Discount. The Parlour and the Cellar. 
Tilt and Bogue, Flect Street, and all Booksc}lers. 
. 


Ringing a Peal, and a Belle. 
High and Low Water. 
The Shop and the Shay. 


Blood Heat and Freezing Point. 
" 





HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW. No. LVI. published this day, contains : 

1. Egyptian Hieroglyphics and Grammar.—2. History of the 
Dukes of Burgundy. —3. Roepell’s History of Poland.—4. The 
Works of William von Humboldt.—5. Count Litta’s Celebrated 
Italian Families, Pictures and Sketches of St Petersburgh.— 
7. Sweden as it is. Modern Art in Germany.—9. Relations of 
Foreign Powers with the present Conservative Cabinet. 

Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, No. 541, 
for January, edited by BENSON FE. HILL, Esq. 
Contents :—Editor'’s Address -Ode to the New Year—The Spe- 
culator in Spite of Himself, by R. B. Peake, Esq.—Kindred Meads 
—A Legend for our Sailors—Original Letter of Edmund Kean— 
Pearls of Price, by the Editor—French Fictions most Popular in 
England—The Spell-bound Moor—Reviews—Notes of the Month 
—Drama—Fine Arts. 
C, Mitchell, Red Lion Court; Edinburgh, J. Menzies ; Glas- 
gow, I). Robertson ; Dublin, J. Machen. 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS, 
¥ No. 9, coMPLETING THY VOLUME For 1842, with the 
usual Illustrations on Steel and Wood, contains —Jack-o’lantern 
-Christmas—A Snap-dragon, in verse—What do you do that for? 
~Lines by a Y—g L—y of F—sh—n —Tue Frolics of Time—A Peep 
at the Age—A Still-life Sketch—A Tale of an Inn—* Such a Duck” 
—tThe Postilion--The Horse by the Head—The Pauper’s Chant— 
Mrs. Toddles and the Colonel, &c. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 





To Amateurs and Students of the Fine Arts, 
HE Monthly Newspaper, THE ART- 


UNION, price $d. stamped, (size and form of the Athe- 
nzum), is recommended to all Persons interested in the Fine Arts; 
to all Families, any members of which study Drawing as an accom- 
plishment ; to all Drawing-masters ; to all who collect Works of 
Art; in short, to every person i 1 in this i and fer- 
tile source of individual enjoyment and national greatness. The 
commencement of a New Volume with the New Year supplies 
a favourable period for its introduction where it has not becn 
hitherto received. 

Office, 132 Flect Street ; and may be had through any Bookseller 
or News Ageut. 








for the style and execution, that men of established reputation in Literature and the Arts will co-operate in the undertaking. 


In 5 vols. post 8¥o, price 1/. 11s. Gd., closely and beautifully printed, 


"= THOUSAND A YEAR, 


Carefully revised by the Author. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22 Pall Mall, 
Ol 
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EW WORKS _ published by 


Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY. 


lL. 
The Blue Belles of England. 


By MRS. ‘TROLLOPE, 
Il. 


Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Night and Morning. 
New Editior. 
IL. 
Richard Cceur de Lion. 

By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 

IV. 
Hardness; or, The Uncle. 
A Novel. 
Vv. 
Ellen Braye; or, The Fortune-Teller. 
A Novel. 
VI. 
Home Scenes and Foreign Recollections, 

By LADY CHATTERTON. 

VIL. 
Italy—its History and Literature, 
By L. MARIOTTI. 
VUL 
The Prize-Essay on Peace. 
By H. 'T. J, MACNAMARA, Esq. 

. IX. 

The Social Influence of Democracy. 
By M. DE TOCQUEVILLE ; translated by H. REEVE, Esq. 
x. 

Adventures of Susan Hopley. 

A Novel. 

XI. 

The Playfair Papers; or, Brother Jonathan. 
Xi. 

Characteristics of Women. 

By Mrs. JAMESON. 


XII. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Prose Works. 
Tn 12 vols. beautifully illustrated; and 
The Dramatic Works bound uniformly. 
XIV. 
Wanderings. 
By R. G. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 


XV. 
The Book of Sonnets. 
By Miss A. M. WOODFORD. 


Acznrs—For Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








EARLY IN 1842 WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
THE INDEX AND PREFACE 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


COMPLETING THE WORK. 


The Twenty-first and Concluding Volume was published in November. This Volume contains the Articles— 

Surveying and Trigonometry, by William Wallace, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S,, M. Camb. P.S., Emeritus Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh ; 
Syria, Tartary, Tibet, United States, and New South Wales, by David Buchanan, Esq.; Taxation, by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq.; Telegraph, by Sir John Barrow, F.R.S., 
one of the Secretaries of the Admiralty; Telescope and Water-Works, by John Robison, LL.D., late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh : 
Timber and Tonnage, by Augustine F. B. Creuze, of her Majesty’s Dockyard, Portsmouth, President of the Portsmouth Philosophical Society, &e.; Tipperary, Water- 
ford, Westmeath, and Wexford, by the Rev. E. Groves, of the Record Office, Dublin; Trigonometrical Survey, by Thomas Galloway, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &e.; 
Tunnel, by Lieutenant Lecount, R.N., F.R.A.S., C.E., of the London and Birmingham Railway; Turkey, the Historical Part by the Rev. J. Taylor, the Statistical by 
J. Laurie. Esq.; Type-Founding, by T. C. Hansard, Esq. ; Universities, by George Ferguson, A.M. ; Valdenses, Valdo, and Vigilantius. by the Rev. W. 8. Gilly, author 
of “‘ Waldensian Researches,” &c.; Variations, by the Rev, P. Kelland, A.M., F.R.S., S.L., and E., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh ; Vegetable Physiology, by Daniel Ellis, F.R.S.E., and John Balfour, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow ; Ventilation, by D. B. Reid, M.D., F.R.S.E.; Veterinary Surgery, by William Dick, Professor of Veterinary Surgery to the Highland Society of Scotland ; 
Virgil, by William Pyper, A.M. ; Voltaic Electricity, by Sir David Brewster, K.G.H., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Member of the Royal Institute of France ; War, by Lieut,- 
Colonel Hamilton Smith; Weaving, Wool, and v 





its Manufactures, and New Zealand, by H.S. Chapman, Esq. ; Weights and Measures, by Henry Meikle, Esq., Civil 
Engineer; Wine-Making, by John M‘Culloch, M.D, F.R.S., Chemist to the Ordnance; Wycliffe, by David Irving, LL.D.; Zoophytes, by George Johnston, M.D., 
author of the “ History of British Zoophytes,” &c. oy : 

Of these Articles by far the greater number are entirely new, and the remainder have been re-cast, modified, and improved, so as to adapt them to the actual 
state of knowledge, and the general plan of the work. ‘ 

In the present advertisement it is not the intention of the Publishers to recapitulate their statements regarding the general character of this great Repository 
of Universal Knowledge. Their principal object is to direct attention to the efficiency of the instrument by which its multifarious contents are rendered available. 

The General Index—a feature as novel as it is useful in an Encyclopwdia—has been constructed on the most elaborate and comprehensive plan. It is designed 
not only to afford the means of instant reference to all the General Articles and Treatises, but to serve the far more important purpose of bringing into view and 
directing the inquirer to the miscellaneous information scattered throughout them, although not indicated by their Heads or Titles—a requisite which the E sooe of 
General Treatises and Systems adopted in this Encyclopedia renders particularly desirable. In this way, much information upon various topics not indicated under 
specific heads will be found in these treatises ; and it is obviously of the greatest importance that those making inquiries regarding such topics should be enabled to 
turn at once to the places in which the scattered information may be found. For example, a reader consulting the Work for information on Canals, is in the first 
place referred to the volume and page where the subject is specially treated of under t rat head, and thereafter to no fewer than 71 other parts of the work where 
additional particulars connected with it will be found. In the same way Africa has 27 references ; Alexander the Great, 18; America, 66; Architecture, 2%; Army, 62; 
Athens, 20; Bible, 60; Biot, 20; Bolivar, 7; Brass, 12; Bread,\3; Britain, 70; Buffon, 21; Building, 10, besides the references to the collateral Sciences of Architee- 
ture, Carpentry, .&e.; Burke (Edmund), 20; Cesar (Julius), 13; Canning, 9; Coffee, 10; and so on through the Alphabet. These are examples of subjects which 
appear under special heads in the Encyclopedia, and which are also further explained or illustrated in other parts of the work. Besides these, there are many other 
subjects which do not occur under distinct alphabetical heads at all, but which notwithstanding are fully explained and discussed in the General Treatises. Among 
articles of this class, to which the Index directs attention, may be mentioned Arsenic, which, although no separate article is devoted to it, is yet referred to in 11 
different pages of the work. Bec/ard, in the same manner, has 8 references; Bell-Founding, 2; Bernadotte, 3; Blood, 233; Bromides, 13; Brougham, 9; Brunel, 7; 
Cartilage, 13; Charles I., 13; Corat Islands, 6; and soon. The utility of a Key of this description to a digest of knowledge so varied, comprehensive, and autho- 
ritative, must be obvious to all who have ever had occasion to consult books of reference ; and the Publishers are satisfied that any one consulting the Encyclopedia 
through this convenient instrument, cannot fail materially to extend his knowledge upon any subject on which he desires to be informed. 

In conclusion, the Publishers assure their Subscribers that the printing of this concluding portion of the work is advancing with the utmost despatch consistent 
with a due regard to accuracy. It must be borne in mind that no part of the Index could be arranged for press until the whole of the text of the Encyclopadia was 
completed, The accumulation of materials then requiring to be brought into alphabetical order was therefore very great, and the comparison of the MS. with the 
press, where such a mass of numerals is employed, is a work of no ordinary labour. When the Publishers are enabled to issue this invaluable Key to the treasures 
of the Encyclopedia, they are satisfied that the vast amount of labour evinced in its compilation will vindicate them from any charge of causeless delay ; and, in the 
meantime, they may remind their subscribers that the pecuniary loss arising to the Proprietors from thcir inability to supply the Index, furnishes the best security 


that no time shall be lost in its completion. 


The following Literary and Scientific Treatises 


HAVE RECENTLY BEEN RE-PUBLISHED FROM THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 


and to those who are not possessed of that work, these Treatises are recommended as forming highly interesting and instructive epitomes of 
information on the several subjects of which they treat. 


y Aa x » i 7 ¥ 

MANUAL of VETERINARY PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL- SYSTEM of AGRICULTURE. 
SCIENCE. By WittAM Dick, Professor of Veterinary Sur- WAYS, explaining their Construction and Management; ; By Jamus Ciecuorn, Esq. With Thirteen Engravings. 4to, 

gery to the Highland Society of Scotland. Post Svo, price 5s. being the Article under that head in the Encyclopedia, with ad- | Ys. boards. : 
| ditional details. By Lieut. Lreount, R.N., F.R.A.S., C.E., of the “ The best account of the agriculture of the Scotch counties is to be 
London and Birmingham Railway. [llustrated with Woodcuts and | found in Black’s edition of the ¢ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ ”—Loudon's 

Engravings. Post 8vo, 4s. cloth. Agriculture, p. 1178. y 
“ The best and most complete treatise on the subject.”—Metropoli- | * 

tan Conservative Journal. 

“ By far the most valuable work on the construction and manage- 


ment of Railways extant.”—Muanchester Courier, 











TREATISE on GEOLOGY. By Joun 
Pariuips, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in King’s Col- 
lege, London, Author of “A Guide to Geology,” &c. &c. Embel- 
lished with Plates and Woodcuts. Post Svo, 6s. cloth. 
« One of the most: generally and practically useful books ever 
published.”—Birmingham Herald. 
“ An admirable digest of geological knowledge.”— Edinburgh Ad- 
vertiser 


HYSIOLOGY and PHRENOLOGY. 
By P. M. Roger, M.D., Secretary to the Royal Society, &c. &c., 
Author of the Fifth Bridgewater Treatise. Two vols. post Svo, 12s. 
cloth. 
“ A luminous and most candid and impartial account of Phreno- 
logy. «+ . + In the treatise on Physiology, that science is treated 
clearly, fully, and in the systematic manner which a masterly in- 
structor might adopt for the benefit of his pupils.”—Tait’s Magazine 


NHE CONTRIBUTIONS of SIR JOHN 
LESLIE. on the following important subjects of Natural and 
Chemical Philosophy :- 
1. Achromatic Glasses. 6, Climate. 
a 





2. Acor 7. Cold and Cougelation, 
5. Dew 


HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Tuomas| > Aeronauti 


i ‘Ww. 
. ; + Barometer. 9. Meteorology. 
Srewart Trartt, F.RS.E., Regius Professor of Medical 
Saintes, Bec. tec, 12 1 


n A 5, Barometrical Measurements.| INERA LOG Y, ACCORDING to the 








Jurisprudence in the Universit: gh, &e. &e. 
with Woodcuts, Maps, and other Engravings, including Humboldt’s 
Map of the Geographical Distribution of Plants. Post Svo, 6s, cloth. 

« A most elaborate digest of tacts judiciously arranged, and, as a 
general exposition, perhaps the most complete that has yet appeared.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 





TREATISE‘on MAGNETISM. By Sir 

Davin Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S., Corresponding Member of 

the Royal Institute of France, &c. &c. Illustrated by upwards of 100 

ne on Wood, and a Chart of Magnetic Curves, Post Svo, fs. 
cloth, 


“ The splendid article by Sir David Brewster on Magnetism.”— 
Morning Herald. : Pi : 

«“ The only treatise yet published, in which all the recent disco- 
veries of importance are to be found collected together, and properly 
arranged.”—Observer. 


Ina thick volume, post 8vo, price {s., illustrated with Plates and 
Woodcuts, and prefaced by a Biographical Memoir of the Author. 

“ We scarcely know any scientific book more attractive.”—Midland 
Counties Herald. 

“We cordially recommend the publication.”— Mtropelitan Con- 
servative Journal, 





N ESSAY on the THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE of MUSICAL COMPOSITION, with an Appendix and 
Notes; being an extension of the Article “ Music.” By G. F. 
Granam, Esq. With numerous Engravings, and copious Musical 
Illustrations interspersed with the Text. to, %s. boards. 
“ A masterly and comprehensive essay.” —Ath 
“ We never practical information on the 





< saw so much sound 
subject en PET into the same space.”—Spectator. 
“ A lucid and h i F 


i of the pri 
art."—Musical World. 








iples of the 


NATURAL HISTORY SYSTEM. By Ronerr JAmrson, 
F.R.SS. L. and E., Regius Professor of Natural History, and Lecturer 
on Mineralogy in the Jiniversity of Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c. Copiously 
illustrated with Woodcuts. Post Svo, 6s. cloth, 
“ Distinguished by perspicuity of style and arrangement, and by 
copiousness and accuracy of detail.”—Constitutional. 





LEMENTS of ANATOMY, GENERAL, 
SPECIAL, and COMPARATIVE. By Davin Cratar 
M.D., F-R.S.E., &c. Sc, &c. With 14 highly finished Engravings, 
dito, 12s. boards. ° 
“ Without branching out into unnecessary details, the leading 
points of each division are placed before the reader in a clear and 
concise, though sufficiently comprehensive manner; the whole form- 
ing a volume which may be perused with pleasure and advantage, 
both by aos nonprofessional man of science, and the practical anato- 
mist.” —Lancet 
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HE HISTORY of ROME. By the Rev. 


W. M. Hernerincton, M.A, With an Account of the Topo- 
graphy and Statistics of Modern Rome. By the Rev. J. Tayior. 
Jilustrated with a Map of Ancient Rome. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

The want of a compendious History of Rome, combining the views 
and diseoveries of modern inquirers with the perspicuous and attrac- 
tive style necessary to fit the work for the young student, has led to 
the publication of the present volume. Without suppressing those 
traditionary legends which are blended with the earlier records of 
Roman history, an attempt has been made in the present work to 
distinguish between fact and fable, and to make the latter subserve 
the important purpose of elucidating and of fixing in the memory 
those real events from which the fabulous legends have risen, 








REATISES on PRINTING and$TYPE- 
FOUNDING. By T. C. Hansarp. Illustrated with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post $vo, Gs. cloth. 
Calculated to be of the utmost interest to the general reader, 
and of great importance to the trade.”—Liverpool Muil. 





ALDENSES, VALDO, and VIGILAN- 


TIUS. By the Rev. W. S. Gry, D.D., Author of “ Wal- 
densian Researches,” &c. Pust 8vo, price 2s. Gd. 





AINTING and the FINE ARTS. By 
B. R. Hayvon and Win.iam Hazirrt. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

“ We have i ne gratification we have experienced from 
the perusal of Mr. Hazlitt’s essay; we must add a similar testimony 
in favour of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. His treatise seems to 
us the result of study and observation extensive and profound.”— 
Quarterly Review. 








HE FRUIT, FLOWER, and KITCHEN 
GARDEN. By Patrick Nau, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Secretary to 
the Caledonian Horticultural Society. Illustrated with upwards of 
Sixty Woodcuts. Post Svo, 6s. cloth. 
“ One of the best modern books on gardening extant.’—Loudon's 
Gardener's Magazine. 4 y j 
“It includes all the improvements which late experience has in- 
troduced.”—Northampton Mercury. 
« The first really practical treatise on horticulture we have seen.” 
Somerset County Gazette. 





ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK’S LIST—continued. 


REATISE on the THEORY and PRAC- 


TICE of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; forming the Article 
* Ship-building.” By Avcustrin F. B. Crevze, Member of the late 
School of Naval Architecture, President of the Portsmouth Philoso- 
phical Society,*and Editor of the “ Papers on Naval Architecture.” 
In 1 vol. 4to, with 16 Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts, 
Price 1%s, cloth, 
“ One of the best, because the clearest, and, at the same time, per- 
fectly comprehensive disquisiti hip-building, is contained in 
the * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
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”"—Liverpocl Mail. 





TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE. 

By Jounx Scorr Russrit, M.A., F.R.S.E., Vice-President of 

the Society of Arts of Scotland. Illustrated with 248 Engravings on 
Wood, and 15 Folding Plates on Steel, Post Svo, 9s. cloth. 

“* Most complete and circumstantial. . . . At the same time, 
it is methodically, clearly, and luminously written. Considering the 
number of the illustrations, it is a very cheap book ; and as it ex- 
plains all the modern improvements and applications, it cannot fail 
in being a boon which every machinist and engineer will receive with 
much gratitude.”—The Surveyor, Engineer, and Architect. 





By the same Author, 


. + y 

TREATISE on the NATURE, PRO- 

PERTIES, and APPLICATIONS of STEAM, and on 

STEAM NAVIGATION. Illustrated with upwards of 80 Engravings 
on Wood, and 15 Folding Plates on Steel. 

“* All who wish to have by them the most comprehensive compila- 
tion and latest experiments on Steam, as well as all who desire to 
become acquainted with the origin and poe of steam navigation, 
will find in this work more complete and various information on both 
points than can be found elsewhere.”—Mechauics’ Magazine. 









+o r nl 

D ISSERTATION on the PROGRESS of 
THICAL PHILOSOPHY, chiefly during the Seventeenth 

and Eighteenth Centuries. By the Right Hon. Sir James MAcKIN- 

rosH, LL.D., F.R.S. With a Preface by the Rev. Wi.tiAM WHEWELL, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo, 9s. 

** Done with taste, discrimination, and, as as the subject would 
admit, that ease and perspicuity which flow from the complete mas- 
tery of a congenial subject.” warterly Revien. 

“ That inimitable * Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy,’ which is 
prefixed to the new edition of the Encyclopaedia.” —Francis Jeffrey. 

















N INTRODUCTION to the NATURAL 
HISTORY of BIRDS ; forming the Article “ Ornithology.” 
By James Wi1son, F.R.S.E., M.W.S., X&c. + Inl vol. 4to. Illus- 
trated with 155 Figures, beautifully engraved on Steel. 1%s. boards. 
“ The structure, classification, and description of birds, are passed 
through in the able manner we have before had the pleasure of com- 
mending in Mr. Wilson’s volumes, The plates are in much 
the same excellent style as in preceding volumes.”"—The Naturalist, 
edited by Neville Wood, Esq. 








By the same Author. 


N INTRODUCTION to the NATURAL 
HISTORY of FISHES ; forming the Article “ Ichthyology.” 
In 1 vol. 4to, with 151 Figures, engraved on Steel. 4s. bds. 








By the same Author. 


HE NATURAL HISTORY of QUADRU- 

PEDS and WHALES; forming the Article “ Mammalia.” 

In 1 vol. 4to, with upwards of 160 Figures, beautifully engraved on 
Steel. 12s. boards. 





By the same Author. 


GENERAL and SYSTEMATIC TREA- 
TISE on INSECTS; forming the Article “ Entomology.” 
In 1 vol. 4to, with 540 Figures, engraved on Steel. 15s. boards. 


TREATISE on PROBABILITY. By 


Tuomas GALLowAy, M.A., F.R.S., Secretary to the Royal 
Astronomical Society. Post $vo, 6s. cloth. 





OLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, including 
SHELL-FISH ; containing an Exposition of their Structure. 
tematical Arrangement, Physical Distribution, and Dietetical 
Uses, with a reference to the Extinct Races. B FLEMING, 
D.D., F.R.S.E.. M.W.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity and King’s College, Aberdeen, &c. &c. &c. With 18 Plates, 
Post Svo, 6s. cloth. 





“ Distinguished by a perfect knowledge of the very curious and 








interesting sub which it treats, by a severe and searching 
analysis of the evidence, and a clear and masterly arrangement of the 
multifarious details connected with it."—Glasgon Constitutional. 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH ; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; AND HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO., LONDON 


AND JOHN CUMMING, DUBLIN. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 1. 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
ADAME DE SEVIGNE and her CON- 
TEMPORARIES. Comprising Sketches of above One 
Hundred of the most Eminent Persons of her Times. 2 vols. small 
8vo, 21s. bound. 


II. 

The MAN of FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Gore, Authoress of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters,” ** The 
Peeress,’’ &c. 3 vols. 

Also, just ready. 


ANNE BOLEYN: an Historical Romance- 


By Mrs. A. T. Tuomson, Authoress of * Constance,” &c. 3 vols, 


Vv. 
THE SCHOOL for WIVES. A Novel. 
By the Authoress of * Temptation ; or,a Wife's Perils.”” 3 vols, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


In Monthly Volumes, price 6s. each in cloth, 
LACKWOOD’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
The Volume for January, just published, 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
By MICHAEL SCOTT. 


With a Notice of the Author, and a Frontispiece by Clarkson 
Stanfield, R. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





New Annual. 
legantly bound, 2s. 6d., white silk, 3s. (by post 
a aeaail Prepaid, 8d. extra). e 
LOVE-GIFT FOR 1842. 
** A very pretty offering of faithful love.”’—Court Maga- 


ai G. Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 


Second Edition, with Notes and Appendix, 
Dedicated to the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


ODEL-MAPPING, as suggestive of an 
Economic and General System of DRAINAGE and 
ATION. i 
—_ By J. BAILEY DENTON. 

« The author shews forcibly the advantages to be derived from a 
proper collection and the after application of the waters of an estate.” 
—Civil Engineer's Journal, : 4 . 

“ The argument here is conclusive in favour of the plan.”—Atlas. 

“ The remarks on drainage and irrigation are valuable.”—Sher- 

J i. 
rwe ‘hope the matter will become a parliamentary subject.”—Sur- 
veyor’s Journal. ‘ 
Royal 8vo, with Plates, price 4s. 


John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





HRISTMAS IMPROVEMENT; or, 

Hunting Mrs. P. A Tale founded on Facts. Intended as 

a Christmas Box for those who wish to begin the New Year with- 

outher. Third Edition. With Engravings. Sq. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Works of Instruction, adapted as Presents for 
Young Persons. 


z. 
MES. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 


Il. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 
Ill. 
ARTHUR’S HISTORY 
Fourth Edition. 18mo, 3s. half-bound. 
IV. 
BE®THA'S JOURNAL during a VISIT 


to her UNCLE. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. half-bound, 


v. 
ONVERSATIONS on NATURE and 


ART. ByaLapy. 2 vols. 12mo, 13s, half-bound. 


ITTLE 


ENGLAND, 


OF 


ETTERS from ITALY to a YOUNGER 
SISTER; with Sketches of History, Literature, and Art. 
By Catuerine Taytor. 2 vols. 12mo, 17s. 
Vit. 
TORIES for CHILDREN. From the 
Histoxy of ENGuianp. Thirteenth Edition. 18mo, 3s. 
half-bound. cua: 
ENTENCES from the PROVERBS. In 
English, French, German, and Italian. 16mo, 3s. 6d. half- 
bound. ae 
OSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Second Edition. 18mo, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


ROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
CHILDREN. Third Edition. 12mo, 2s. half-bound. 
XI. 
ISTORY OF THE LATE WAR, for 
CHILDREN ; with Sketches of Wellington, Nelson, and 
Napoleon. 18mo, 2s. 6d, half-bound. 
XIU. 
ARRY OWEN ; or, the SNOW-WOMAN. 
By Marra Epcewortn. 18mo, 2s. 6d. half-bound, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ASHIONS.—THE LADY’S BLACK- 
WOOD MAGAZINE of FASHION and LITERATURF, 
price 2s. Monthly, is admitted by all to be the best and cheapest 
Monthly Journal of Fashions. The Lady's Blackwood for January 1 
will be equal to four other Magazines in its unique fashions, brilliant 
literature, and general information, and will contain nearly 200 pages 
of letterpress, printed in a handsome new type. Give immediate 
orders to your Booksellers. 
Blackwood and Page, Publishers, 154 Strand. 


In one large vol. 8vo, price 14s. cloth; royal, price 21s. cloth, 


HE HARMONY of PROTESTANT 
CONFESSIONS, exhibiting the Faith of the Churches of 
Christ, Reformed after the pure and holy Doctrine of the Gospel 
throughout Europe, Translated from the Latin. 
A new Edition, revised, and considerably enlarged, 
By the Rev. PETER HALL, M.A. 
London: John F. Shaw, 27 Southampton Row, Russell Square. 


Now ready, price 4s. 6d. neatly half-bd. (with numerous Woodcuts), 


al r 
HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY 
VISITOR, for the Year 1841.—This Work is continued in 
Numbers, price 4d. each, and forms a Manual of Religious Instruc- 
tion and Domestic Economy, suited to Family Reading, the Parochial 
Library, and the Servants’ Hall. Its contents include Scriptural 
Exposition, Instructive Tales, Hints on Gardening and Agriculture, 
short Extracts from the best Authors, and asionally from the Public 
News. The volumes are included in the List of Books recommended 
by the “ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 



















Gralis and Posi-free. 


ULL’S NEW SYSTEM 
and SELECT LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 

describing all the valuable and i ing Modern Publicati to 

December, and the advantageous terms on which Families, Read- 

ing Societies, and Book-Clubs are supplied with whatever New 

and Standard Works, Magazines, and Reviews, they may desire for 

perusal, which are sent in any quantity throughout England, Scot- 
and, and Ireland. 

Applications should be addressed to Mr. Bull, English and Fo- 

reign Public Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London. 





To be continued Monthly, price 2s. 6d., No. I. of the 


ATURAL HISTORY of MAN. 
By JAMES COWLES PRITCHARD, M.D., F.R.S., M.R.ILA. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
Illustrated with many coloured Plates, and interspersed with numer- 
ous Woodcuts, to be completed in Ten Parts, 
Just published, to be continued Monthly, price 2s. 6d., 8vo, contain- 
ing 56 pages of Letter-press, and two Plates, No. I. of 
The LONDON JOURNAL of BOTANY; 
being a new Series of the Journal of Botany. By Sir Winniam Jack 
son Hooxer, K.H., LL.D., F.R.A., L.S.; and Director of the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Kew. 
H. Bailli¢re, 219 R 
ciety and 











it Street, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal So- 
¢ Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
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8 New Burlington Street, January 1, 1842, 
MR. BENTLEY has just published the following NEW WORKS. 


I. 
In 2 vols. Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, 


FROM PICARDY TO LE VELAY. 
By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author of “ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” &c. 


II. 


In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of John Law, Projector of the famous Mississippi Scheme, James I. the Demonologist, Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro, 


MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS. 


Among which will be found the following interesting subjects :—The South-Sea Bubble—The Tulipomania—Relics—Modern Prophecies—Duels and Ordeals—Love of 
the Marvellous—The O, P. Mania—The Crusades—The Witch Mania—The Slow Poisoners—Haunted Houses, &c.—The Alchymists; Pretended Antiquity of the Art; 
Avicenna; Albertus Magnus; Thomas Aquinas; Roger Bacon; Paracelsus; Dr. Dee and Edward Kelly; the Rosicrusians ; Alchymical Writers of the Seventeenth 
Century; Cagliostro; Present State of the Science, &c.—Fortune-Telling—The Magnetisers, &c. 


By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of “The Thames and its Tributaries,” &e. 


Ill. VIII. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, Tn 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits from Original Pictures, 
THE VETERANS OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL. MEMOIRS or rue Ricnt Hon. WARREN HASTINGS, 
B the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, 
Author of “ The Subaltern,” “ Traditions of Chelsea College,” “ Country Curate,” &c. Including his Journals and Letters, now first published from the Originals in 
lv. possession of the Family. 


ai » i By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Rnd oh. Ste, he Revenn Bonne 46 Author of “ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” “ Traditions of Chelsea College,” &c. 
THE DEER-SLAYER. A Romance. 

By J. FENIMURE COOPER, Esq. " 
Author of “ The Last of the Mohicans,” “ The Pathfinder,” &. . ee oo 
FERRERS: 





Vv. 
In 3 vols post 8vo, A ROMANCE OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II, 
By CHARLE LIER. 
THE QUEEN-MOTHER. _ eee 
A Romance of the Days of Henry 1V. Being a new Edition of ‘‘ The Queen’s ? ard 
Poisoner.” In 3 vols, post 8vo, with a new Introduction, a New Edition of 
By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, CECIL 
Author of ‘‘ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” &c. | a 
VI. } XI. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, ; In 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Leech, &c., including several 


Facsimiles of rare and unique old Prints, 


| MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME ; 


OR, PEREGRINATIONS WITH UNCLE TIM AND MR. BOSKY, OF LITTLE 


THE HISTORY OF DUELLING; 


Comprising Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encounters, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By Dr. MILLINGEN BRITAIN, DRYSALTER. 


Author of “ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &e. By GEORGE DANIEL. 
Vil. XII. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, ' In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


THE MIRZA. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq., Author of “ Hajji Baba,” ‘‘ Zohrab the Hostage,” &c, 


THE THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of “ Memoirs of Popular Delusions,” &c, 








THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. With Seventeen Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Leech, Crowquill, 
The new Volume of this unrivalled collection, neatly bound, embellished and Cruiksiank the Younger, 
with Engravings, 7. 6s., oe on The First Number for the New Year, price Half-a-Crown, of 
MR. THEODORE HOOK’S humorous Story, entitle 9 
THE WIDOW AND THE MARQUESS; BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Or, LOVE AND PRIDE. : CONTENTS: 
Which will be followed by Cooper's celebrated eee, “Homeward Bound.” THE MISTLETOE. A Ditnyrams. By Farner Provt. 
*,° Other popular works will continue to be published in regular succession. 2 
This eaitession now comnpeiecs the following, among many other, celebrated RICHARD SAVAGE; a Romance of Real Life. By C, WHITEHEAD. 
Works of Fiction, each complete in one pocket volume, embellished with Engrav- Illustrated by Leech. 
ings, price Gs. :— The Razed House: Wanderings of a Dick Dafter. By Paul Pindar, Illus- 


J. Fextuore Cooper —The Pilot, The Spy, The Water-Witch, The Red Rover, . A Witl Tllustrati aati te G Cruikshank. 
The Last of the Mohicans, The Pioneers, The Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, The Bor- ima, P. Rippingille, Esq. Welsh Rabbits. By Dr. Menten. 





derers, The Bravo, The Headsman, Heidenmauer, Precaution. Cupid in London, By R. More. A Night in Calcutta. By H. R. Addison. 
G. P. R. Jawes.—Darnley, De L’Orme, Philip Augustus, Henry Masterton. enien. By W. i. Longfellow. The Poet at Home. By Old Scratch. 
Tueopore Hoox.—The Parson’s Daughter, Maxwell, Jack Brag, Gilbert Gurney. Stanley Thorn: the Arrest—the Pro- ; Comicalities of the Feelings. By the 
Miss AvstEn.—Sense and Sensibility, Emma, Mansficld Park, Northanger posal—the Duel—and the Result. | author of ‘The Comic English Gram- 
Abbey and Persuasion (in 1 vol.), Pride and Prejudice. French Cookery. With Illustrations. mar.” With three Illustrations by 
MoRiER.—Hajji Baba, Hajji Baba in England, Zohrab. - is Save me from my Friends! By George | Leech. 
Sir E. L. Bupwer.—Eugene Aram, Paul Clifford, The Last Days of Pompeii. Raymond. - The Philosophy of Smoking. In twelve 
Captain Marnyat.— Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a | mye Country Squire: an ancient Legend. Volumes of Smoke. With eight Illus- 
— King’s Own, Mir. Midshipman Easy, Newton Forster, The Pacha of many By Grig | trations from Drawings by Alfred Crow- 
Tales. ; Miss. TF sing. il! d by Cruikshank the 
y MIss JaxE Porten.—Thaddeus of Warsaw, The Scottish Chiefs, The Pastor's My First Tpeeatan’ te Getentte: By H. Toner iii i iiss : 
Fireside. — se. oy - R. Addison. Raising the Devil: a Legend of Albertus 
MAaXwELL.—Stories of Waterloo, My Life, The Bivouac. To a Butterfly. From Herder. | Magnus, By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 
Mrs. TRoLLoPE.—Viecar of Wrexhill, Widow Barnaby. The Night-Watch. 
Mrs. Gore.—Mothers and Daughters, The Soldier of Lyons. — . J . ’ 
MannrraGeE. By the Author of “ The Inheritance,” and “ Destiny.” N.B.—Mr. Bentuey begs to inform Subscribers and the Public, that he has declined 
INHERITANCE. to renew his engagement with Mr. Ainsworth, as Editor of, or Contributor to, 
Destiny. Any of which may be had scparately. “ Bentley's Miscellany.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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